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MODERN TIMES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Remarks on Inn-keepers. Our Author 


joint a Company of Marauders. The 
Nature f Smuggling. 


T being very cold upon the road, I 

found the want of a great coat 
much ; and at the inn where the coach 
breakfaſted, I got luckily equipped 
with one. On my ſaying in the 
kitchen, I felt the weather cold, and 
would gladly give my ſhoe-buckles, 
which were ſilver, and faſhionable, in 
exchange for a great coat, a gentle- 
man's ſervant by the fire-fide, em- 
bracing the propoſal, ſaid, © he had a 
Vol. Il. B * good 
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% good hvery coat to diſpoſe of, blue, 
< with a white cape, which he thought 
« would fit me, and if Iliked it, he would 
« ſwap with me.” He fetched down 
the coat from above, being a lodger in 
the houſe, the bargain was immediately 
ſtruck, and he gave me the coat, and 
his metal buckles in exchange for 
mine: I put it on, and inſtantly for- 
got my ſituation. So much happineſs 
does a little degree of comfort create! 
The only thing I noticed, worth re- 
marking at this houſe, was, that ſome 
of the coach gentry had found fault 
with the tea, and deſired freſh might 
be brought; but the girl put the fame 
into a freſh canniſter, and carried it in 
again, at which they were pleaſed. 
On my ſmiling at this, ſhe told me, 
6 ſheoften did ſo, for travellers ſeldom 
* knew good tea from bad, or good 
wine from bad; that they found 
“fault frequently for the ſake of find- 
< ing fault, and thought by calling 

about 
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« about them to give themſelves con- 
* ſequence z that ſhe had lived long 
" enough in an inn to know their 
„trim, and always turned the tables 
« upon them; and if at any time 
they diſliked the tea or the wine, 
“ ſhe carried in the ſame again in a 
“ freſh canniſter, or changed the other 
« for a freſh bottle of the ſame wine, 
= = it was immediately praiſed with 
This is Something like! Why 
4 1 you not brought us this be- 
* fore? The ridiculouſneſs of ſueh 
conduct will be better diſplayed by the 
following anecdote, to which I was a 
witneſs, at a place of entertainment 
in the neighbourhood of London. 
Three or four military gentlemen, 
* who affected to be judges of wine, 
„ had called for a bottle of Liſbon. ' 
The firſt who taſted it ſaid it was 
« pricked, and aſked the opinion of 
* the reſt. One who boaſted in a ſu- 
«. perior knowledge of wines, ſaid, 
R B 2 let 


* 


< let me taſte it, and having taken half 
* a glaſs, worked it about in his 
< mouth, and ſpit it out on the floor, 
„% with a pricked! Zounds, tis /our.” 
< In. ſhort, they all agreed it was 
« d-mned bad, and not fit to be drank. 
46 The walter was called, and, aſſert- 
< ing it to be Liſbon, and ſuch as no 
« gentleman. had ever diſliked, he was 
* ordered to ſend his maſter; the 
* waiter having told his maſter the 
4% complaint, the maſter aſſured the 
« gentlemen that it was good Liſbon, 
% that he gave the beſt price for hi, 
« wines, and was ſorry they diſap- 
„ proved of it. Zounds, fellow, 
« ſays one, do you ſuppoſe we have 
neither taſte nor judgment? Taſte it 
* yourſelf.” The maſter taſted it told 
„the gentlemen, he was ſorry for the 
„ accident—at was a miſtake of the 
& waiter, who had brought them Ol 

s Hock inſtead of Liſbon, but he would 
“change it for them immediately. 

we; They 
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„They looked round upon each other. 
* with a ridiculous ſurpriſe at their 
« own ignorance, and replied, * Hock 
© isit?—Well, if it be Hoch, you may 
leave it; and were thus contented 
* to pay Situ ſhillings for what they 
'© would not give half a crown for 
before. But, to purſue the thread 
of my ſtory. 

At the end of the firſt day's journey, 
I quitted the coach, and determined to 
travel on foot. Having loaded my 
piſtols, in order to ſecure the little mo- 
ney I had, I, the next day, broke out: 
of the high 0 to croſs a part of the 
New Foreſt in Hampſhire, as undeter- 
mined, as when [I firſt ſet out, which 
way to proceed; and T had ſcarce 
walked a mile from the town where I 
laid; but I was accofted by two men in 
tattered garments, havingclubbed ſticks. 
gh their hands, with , 60 Which way are 
vou going, my; boy?” My beard: 
was, of four days growth, and I looked: 
B 3 as: 
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as rough, and as uncouth as either of 
them. I told them, I was a ſtranger 
© to the country, and hardly knew 
* which way I was going.” © Come, 
then, ſays one of them, © let's ſee 
* what you are made of; turn out 
* your pockets.” On-this I threw 
open my great coat, and took one of 
my piſtols in my hand, and they ſtarted 
back; not expecting, I apprehend, to 
find me armed. Hark'ee, my friends,” 
ſays I, preſenting the piſtol at them, 
* I am one of the deſperate ones, and 
have more need of protection than 
% to be rifled. 1 am flying from the 
world, and if you can point out to 
me any haunt in this foreſt, where 
I can be concealed for ſome time, 
« you will render yourſelves of uſe to 
me, and you may poſſibly find your 
account in it; but, if you act trea- 
« cherouſly, and attempt to deceive me, 
e will, by the L—d, lodge the 752 


in tents of theſe piſtols within you.” 
« Will 


cc 
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Will you be one of us ? ”ſays he who 
accoſted me firſt. * What are you?” 
replied I, © We are,“ returned he, 
part of a company who dwell in this 
4 foreſt, and lead a very eaſy, un- 
« diſturbed life - we are ſworn friends 
to each other, and live by maraud- 

« ing.” That is to ſay, retorted I, 

« you are a gang of raſcals.” But, 
checking myſelf for the aſperity of the 
term; for there are raſcals in every 
'walk of life, from the firſt miniſter of 
ſtate to the beggar in St. Giles's, and 

to upbraid them with their conduct is. 
but to wage war with mankind ; (be- 
ſides, it is the polite only, and the witty, 
that can bear raillery). © Come, 
ſaid I,“ my lads, I don't mean to, 
* affront you. You may be as great 
% 1n your way as the beſt of men are 

« in theirs ; you, perhaps, act but as 
the reſt of the world; that is, do no 
right, take no wrong, keep what 

* you get, and get what you can; 

B 4 ** plunder 
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* Plunder thoſe only who have not 
heart to give, live an independent 
* life upon the fat of the land, and 
* kill your own mutton. Come, 
4 lead on, I'll ſee your company. — 
* But we muſt know, ſays one of 
mem, « what likelihood there is of 
“your continuing with us, and that 
you will not betray us? © My 
„poverty,“ replied I, © is the beſt 
* ſecurity for my not quitting an eaſy 
« independent life ; and as I ſhall be 
5 but one among many, if I prove 
© treacherous, piſtol me.“ Agreed,” 
— ſaid they © give us your hand ;” 
and d-mn me, ſays one of theſe fel- 
lows to the other, if our ruler won't 
© be glad to have him among us! 
with that he pulled out of his pocket a 
ſmall bottle of gin, and aſked me, 
if I would have a ſup.” I drank 
with them as a ratification of the co- 
venant between us, and then followed 
them. They informed me, that their 

| company 
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company conſiſled of ſeventeen ſtout 
men, between twenty years of age and 
fifty, and that it was of many years 
ſtanding; that ſometimes they have 
been more in number, ſometimes leſs, 
as now and then one of them died, 
and now and then would one of them 
fall into the hands of juſtice, and they 
loſt him; that they were well known 
thru the whole foreſt, and were 
conſidered by the inhabitants as a ne- 
ceſſary evil; as, for one lawleſs crime: 
they committed, they prevented many. 
Not putting the greateſt confidence in 
theſe my new friends, I made them 
W walk before me, telling them, 
* that as we became better acquainted, 
&* I, probably, ſhould not be ſo mil- 
K truftful. They took what ſaĩd in 
good part, and told me,“ they thought 
** we ſhould reach their place of ren- 
“ dezvous by the hour of meeting, 
* which was eleven o'clock;” They 
led me through many intricate and by 
ww paths,, 
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paths, and I obſerved, that though we 
paſled ſeveral foreſters, none took any 
more notice of us, than merely look- 
ing back upon us, after we had paſſed 
them. One perſon we met, indeed, 
ſtopped and told us, his hen-rooſt had 
been robbed the night before, and 
aſked the man, whoſe name was Nim, 
whether he had heard any thing of it ; 
he aflured him he had not; for, I 
found, on converfing with them, that 
they ſuffered no plunder in the place, 
# they could help it, but what they 
committed themſelves. As for our- 
« ſelves,” ſays Nim, © we act with 
« generofity, and never take but from 
*& thoſe who can afford to loſe.” I 
obſerved to them, It would be happy 
« for this country, if all men could 
& boaſt the ſame ; for it was the miſ- 
“ fortune of the wretched, ever to be 
the prey of the rapacious,” © By 
“ G-d, Nim, ſays Trig ; for that 
was the name of the other honourable 

| ſcoundrel 
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ſcoundrel I had been pleaſed to take 
by the hand, © this ſeems to be a 
* good fellow, he muſt be our ruler 
next year;” (and to this mark of 
their approbation I made a bow 6f 
acknowledgment). They told me, 
that one of the company was annu- 
„ally choſen ruler 8175 a majority of 
« the reſt.” 

As we travelled on, they were very 
deſirous of knowing my hiſtory, and. 
what led me to withdraw myſelf from 
the world; ſuch adventurous parts of 
my ſtory, as I thought would raiſe me 
in their opinion, I made them ac- 
quainted with, under a feigned name; 
but every other circumſtance I care- 
fully concealed. When I had ended 
my own ſtory, I begged to know 
theirs. 

Nim told me, he had been rider to 
a notorious ſmuggler in the county of 
Suſſex, who amaſſed a conſiderable 
tum of money by leaguing with the 
Cuſtom- houſe officers; for, ſays he, 

B 6 though 
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though theſe men are appointed by 
government to look after and guard 
the revenue, they are the greateſt vil- 
lains in the world. They betray their 
truſt, and ſerve themſelves at the ex- 
pence of the ſtate —* But herein,” 


returned I, © they do no more than 


© other great men of the age are ac- 
* cuſtomed to.“ True,” continued 
he, © I don't at all blame them. 
* Every man for himſelf, and God 


* for:me-.all.-:-.:Qa my deſiring to 


know ſome of the methods he purſued, 
Nim gave me the following account: 


* Smugglers find it their intereſt to 


“bring ſuch articles into this country 


eas bear a heavy duty.” Tobacco- 


« ſtalks, for example,” ſays he, ar 


4a fine article of commerce in 
e this way. The firſt coſt of a ton 
* weight of theſe ftalks at Dunkirk 
« is not more than about forty ſhil- 
lings, and the duty being near 
« forty-eight pounds, they will ſell 
„ to the Spaniſh cutters in London, 

* who 
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who convert them into ſnuff, for 


fifty pounds a ton. Here then 


ig a fine profit; if we can diſpoſe 


of them for forty pounds, admit 
the firſt coſt and expences amount 
to five pounds, the ſmuggler gains 
thirty-five pounds. Now this thirty- 
five pounds enables him to bribe the 
Cuſtom-houſe officers in the neigh- 
bourhood where they are landed; 
they are made up in half hundred 
bags, for the convenience of car- 
riage by the coaches and machines,; 
and the officers will paſs forty of 
theſe packages, that is, a ton weight, 
for forty ſhillings.—If the importer 
wiſhes to ſmuggle in a larger quan- 


tity of ſtalks at a time than one or 


two tons, and carry them to any 
conſiderable diſtance from their 
landing, he ſometimes gets an offi- 
cer to ſeize thera, and mark them 
with the broad R; and if, under 
this falſe ſeizure, the goods reach 
the deſtined place unobſerved, the' 
| officer 
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officer has ſo much per cent.; if 
* they are noticed in their way by 
any other officer, not in the confe- 
„ deracy, they are carried to the Cuſ- 
* tom-houſe, and the officer gives to 
*' the ſmuggling importer that moiety 
<« of their value that falls to his lot for 
« ſeizing them. Was this diſcovered, 
& the officer would loſe his place; but 
« what is his place (thirty-five or forty 
% pounds a year, which a man can 
„ earn at day-labour) in competition 
with the ſums they hazard ſuch a 
place for? Tis the ſame with tea 
% and other articles ;—brandy is 
“ ſmuggled in fmall tubs of four or 
« five gallons each, and tea in oil-ſkin 
«© bags of fifty-ſix pounds weight per 
„bag. Twenty, thirty, or forty of 
« theſe tubs or bags are ſtrung toge- 
« ther by cords, with ſtones fixed to 
« them, in order to fink them: — 
c thus prepared, the ſmuggler runs 
* his boat up into a creek or river, 
and having noticed the place, by 
5 „land, 
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land, and other marks, throws the 
goods overboard, where they lie 
concealed from ſight, and ready to 
be grappled up again at a more con- 
venient time. 
« I have been at this work often, and 
was thought as complete a ſmuggler 
as any in the country. Many a time 
have 1 left Dunkirk in an open boat 
of three or four tons burthen, and 
been off the Eſſex, Kent, or Suſſex 
coaſts, in the middle of a dark night, 
waiting for ſignals from the ſhore, to 
give notice for landing ; but this has 
been, when we choſe to ſave the mo- 
ney totide-waiters and Cuſtom-houſe 
officers. —l followed this way of life 
a long time, but being afterwards 
out-lawed, I offered myſelf to the ſo- 
ciety to which I now belong, who 
ſubſiſt, in a great meaſure, by war- 
ring againſt the ſmugglers, and as I 
was thought acquainted with their 
practices, and of courſe a good. ac- 
„ quilition, 
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“ quiſition, they accepted my ſervices, 
and I have been in the brotherhood 
* theſe four years.” 
On my inquiring what he meant 
by being rider to a ſmuggler, he told 
me, that a body of daring, reſolute 
men, were appointed by the importers, 
to tranſport the articles they landed, 
from one town to another ; that they 
rode in troops from ſixty to one hun- 
dr:d in number, bidding deſiance to 
all law and oppoſition; that they con- 
veyed their tea and brandy with them, 
openly in the face of day, each horſe 
carrying his rider and three hundred 
pounds weight; that for this hazar- 
dous enterprize they were paid one 
guinea a week each, and ſeven ſhil- 
lings a day travelling expences; and 
that it vas no wonder the revenue ſuf- 
fered ſo much as two millions of 
pounds annually, when ſmuggling had 
arrived to ſuch a pitch, as that ſhips 
of force carrying twenty guns, were 
employed. 
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employed to bring merchandize from 
Flanders, and ſuch bodies of men 
were hired to convey it from place to 
place to place, when on ſhore. 

Trig gave us his ſtory as follows : 

* My mother was a gipſey, and I 
* was born in a ditch by a hedge fide. 
* I have heard her frequently ſay, that 
I brought more than my mainte- 
* nance into the world with me; for 
* when ſhe was able to trudge about 
< with me on her back, though I wag 
not able to ſpeak, ſhe foon taught 
* me to cry; for when any one fell 
in her way, of whom ſhe meant to 
« aſk charity, ſhe gave me a nip and 
ſet me a roaring, in order to excite 
« compaſſion; ſo that in a little time, 
% when we paſled any one, I cried as 
naturally as if I had been pinched. 
* I was no ſooner able to walk but I 
* learnt from her all the arts of beg- 
* ging, ſuch as to make wry faces, 
writhe my body as if I was pinched 


« with 
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cc 


66 


with cold, or griped with hunger; 


and limped as if want of ſhoes had 
wounded my feet. Whilſt I was 
thus of uſe to her, ſhe kept me with 


her; but when I grew a great boy, 


ſhe drove me from her, and obliged 
me to ſhift for myſelf, having in- 
troduced me to a ſociety of beggars, 


to whom ſhe {aid I ſhould be an ac- 
quiſition, as I could diſtort my face, 


fo as to deſcribe any kind of pain 
or internal diſtreſs. Into this fra- 
ternity was 'I received, and conti- 
nued till I became a man. Aud 
though we wore the appearance of 
wretchedneſs, few-paſled their lives 
happier. Indeed we lived by decep- 
tion, but we lived well. Some of 
us were occaſionally lame, ſome 
blind, and others covered with arti- 
ficial ulcers: And ſuch is the folly 
and weakneſs of the world, that 
though they will pay their poors rate 


with reluctance, or refuſe a ſixpencè 


Gs to 
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„ to a famiſhing neighbour; when 
« there is no art or contrivance to 
« miſlead them, yet are they eaſily 
« induced to open their purſes to a 
„ bound-up head or a wooden leg. 
„But, though I lived well, the life I 
« lived was an idle one, and did not 
„ ſuit me; I was fer greater enter- 
« prizes. I then took to the road, 
and had continued on that lay 
&« till now, but for fear of a halter. 
« This I own deterred me, and led 
% me to ſolicit an admiſhon into the 

“ brotherhood to which 1 Have * 
“ honour to belong.“ | 
We were now near the place of 
rendezvous. A very ſhort time brought 
us up with the company, having tra- 
velled, as I conceived, about feven 
miles from the high-road. They ſeem- 
ed to be all met, and ſuch a ſet of 
banditti I had never ſeen aſſembled 
before. They were ſeated on the 
ground, in a ring, within a glade in 
the 


* 
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the thickeſt part of the foreſt, and as 
a circular trench was dug out within 
this ring, to let down their legs as 
they ſat, the ground before them ſerv- 
ed them for a table, which was raiſed 
above the level of their ſeats by the 
earth thrown out of the trench ; be- 
fore each man were placed his wallet 
and his weapons of defence, among 
which I difcovered a carbine or two, 
two or three pair of ruſty piſtols, a few 
old cutlaſſes, and each man had a 
bludgeon beſides. On my arrival at 
this place, my companions introduced 
me to the ruler, as one that wiſhed to 
be of the company ; whoſe honour 
and attachment (for theſe were their 
-own words) they could venture to an- 
ſwer for. Gentlemen,” fays I, ad- 
dreſſing myſelf to the body, © you ſee 
here before you a man, who, though 
e young in life, has ſeen enough of 
„the world to be ſick of it; and who 
„ will be happy to find a retreat 
among 
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« among you. I am a ſtranger to 
« fear, and equal to any thing conſiſt- 
« ent with prudence. I preſume you 
« are governed by ſome laws of your 
« own, and you will find me a ſtrict 
« obſerver of them. What the ma- 
Jority of this company dare propoſe, 
I think I dare undertake; and if 
conducted with fpirit, will almoſt 
anſwer for the event.” This ſpeech 
ſeemed to meet with general applauſe, 
and I took my ſeat at the board among 
the reſt. On enquiry I found they 
were a parcel of villains that deſerved 
a halter, and as I paſled by a fictitious 
name, and did not boaſt of greater 
virtue than the reſt, I was conſidered 
in no better light. 

As ſoon as I was ſeated, the ruler, 
who did not want for ſenſe, addreſſed 
me in the following terms: Lou 
* have been introduced here by our 
noble and worthy friends, Nim and 
is Trig; and I truſt you are not in- 

| « ſenſible 
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ſenſible of the dignity of a ſeat 
among us. — Whatever opinion you 
may entertain 'of this company, 1 
venture to aſſert, that we are all ho- 
nourable men: - Men above any 
abject meanneſs. Like the nobles 
and rulers of the land, we live, in- 
deed by plunder, but it is the plun- 
der of the villain, and ſuch as are 
enemies to the community we be- 
long to. Is it not juſt to take from 
the oppreſſor, and make him refund 
the wages of peculation ? Does not 
the ſtate benefit by forfeits and eſ- 
cheats, by fines and confiſcations? 
And if it be lawful to take from a 
villain his property in any caſe, it 
is equally lawful to do it in a caſes ; 
for neceſſity cannot juſtify a bad 
act. The lower a ſcoundrel is kept, 
the leſs power he has of doing 
harm ; if, therefore, we confine our 
plunder and depredations to the 
griping, the uſurious, and the law- 


5 « leſs; 
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« leſs; far from acting wrong, we are 


66 


cc 


te 


cc 


doing what is right. We live here, 


my friend, ſecluded/ from a wicked 
ce 


world, happy in a well- regulated 
ſociety; protectors of the diſtreſſed, 
and a terror only to the man of ra- 
pacity and the ſmuggler. If we 
now and then break in upon the 
equitable doctrine of mine and thine, 
it ariſes only from an error in judg- 
ment, or falſe information; as it 
frequently happens at the boards of 
cuſtom and- exciſe, where they too 
frequently authoriſe opprefſion up- 


on ſimilar pleas of excuſe. Often 


has a Cuſtom-houſe officer ſeized a 
man's property, that. has paid the 
legal duties, merely | becauſe the 
time of the permit, by which he is 
allowed to remove it, has expired a 
tew hours: and what is this better 
than robbing on the highway? At 
the worſt, we act but in conformity 
with the reſt of the world, where 

* the 
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the longeſt arm ever puts in a claim 
for the largeſt ſhare. It is the cuſ- 
tom of /ate-rulers to enrich them- 
ſelves at the-expence of the commu- 
nity, and to ſtick at nothing that 
will add either to their pleaſure or 
convenience; but 7 diſclaim ſuch 


conduct. I enjoy no privileges but 


in common with the reſt, except 
that of leading them on occaſion- 
ally in deſperate adventures; and, 
as to excluſive benefits, I have none; 
nor do I with for any. The plun- 
der I acquire 1s ever divided among 
the company; more happy in hav- 
ing acquired it, than in any divi- 
ſion that may fall to my ſhare, 
In ſhort, my friend, whilſt you 
think proper to continue with us, 
you will partake equally in every 
thing we poſſeſs, and if you now 
and then get ſome hard blows, you 
will have the ſatisfaction of ſuffering 
in a noble cauſe.” | 


ouch 
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Such was out {uperior's introdu.Qory: 
addreſs to me, and it was not witknut 
its influence. | 

1 am almoſt aſhamed to on it, 
but I continued in this ſociety near 
two years, and gave ſuch univerſal 
ſatisfaction, that in three months after 
my joining it, I was unanimouſly cho- 
ſen their ruler; and I perſuade myſelf 
from ſome ſalutary regulations I pro- 
poſed and carried, that I placed the 
company on a more re/þefable footing 
than it had ever been before. We act- 
ed ſometimes in a body, and ſome- 
times by detachments, and ſo ſcoured 
the whole foreſt, as to keep it tolera- 
bly honeſt. We were at conſtant war, 
with the ſmugglers, robbed them when. 
ever we had an opportunity, and, 
in ſo doing, became uſeful members 
to the ſtate. It was a rule of mine, 
and which I believe was invariably at- 
tended to, never to commit any de- 
predations but on ſuſpected people, on 

Vor. II. C the 
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the griping and avaritious, and ſuch 
perſons as ſtudied to be troubleſome to 
us. If we had notice of any robbery 
committed within the foreſt, we never 
reſted till we had ferretted the villain 
out, or given him into the hands of 
juſtice; ſo that we had often preſents 
for ſuch ſervices; and if we were at 
any time charged with picking up a 
bag of tea, an anker of brandy,” a 
ſtraggling ſheep, or a wild turkey, that 
might have been the property of a 
ſmuggler, a griping farmer, or the 
like, it was generally winked at, and 
thought no more than what they de- 
ſerved to loſe. A preſent from any of 
the inhabitants of a toothleſs ſheep, 
an old ſow, a keg of gin or beer, or 
a caſt ſuit of clothes, was ſure to be 
rewarded with protection for ſome 
months afterwards; ſo that in fact 
we had the whole foreſt under contri- 
bution. We lived almoſt in the open 
air: we had, indeed, two or three 

mud 
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mud cabins in one part of the foreſt; 
but, in the ſummer, we flept chicty 
under hay-ſtacks, dry banks, cart- 
lodges, and ſuch other ſhelter; and 
in winter, the farmers, upon aſking 

leave, would, through fear, ſuffer 'us 
to ſleep a night or two in their empty 
out-houſes or barns, and very often 
give us refreſhment in the morning. 
Before I joined the party, I believe 
they would occaſionally take a purſe 


upon a bye-road (witneſs the attempt. - 


that was made upon me), and would 
ſometimes ſtretch to other enormities; 
but there was no money collected dur- 
ing my time, except, perhaps, in the 
way of deceit, ſuch as feigning diſtreſs 
and exciting the compaſſion of travel- 
ling ſtrangers: nor, do I believe that 
any of the party proceeded to lengths 
that would have amounted to more 
than a petty larceny. 
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The Ht 77 ory of the Ruler of the Gang. 
Aris of Sheriffs Officers, Tea-dcalers, 
Wine-merchants, a certain Chinamgn, 
Sc.; with. the' F. oily of Women of 
Faſkion. 


UR captain or ruler being the 
Bo clevereſt and beſt informed fel- 
low of the whole gang, and having a 

genteel carriage, I was defirous of 
knowing his hiſtory; and one day, 
when the party was upon the ſcout, | 
and we two left alone, at my requeſt 
he gave me the following account of 

himſelf. 

Who my mother was, I cannot 
ſay, but the perſon who called him- 
ſelf my father, was a ſheriff's offi- 
« cer, who got pretty ſnuggly into 
« life, by plundering the wretched, 
and preying upon the oppreſſed. 
„When 
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„ When I was at an age to remember 


any thing concerning him, he had 
a woman lived with him who paſſed 


“for my mother-in-law; but it is a 
* doubt with me, whether ever they 
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were married. However, be that 
as it may, they lived together as 
man and wife. I was taught to 


ſwear early, nothing being ſo pretty, 


my mother uſed to ſay, as to hear 
children liſp out an oath; and my fa- 
ther was of opinion, it gave boys a 
noble boldneſs and an air of man- 
hood. The common public room 
of our houſe was a miſerable dun- 
geon, under ground, calculated to 
convey an idea of horror, that 
men who had lived tolerably in 
the world, and who on an action 
for debt, were unfortunate enough 
to fall into his hands, might 


loath the very ſight of the place, 


and be glad to give him five ſhil- 
lings a week to be admitted into a 
C -* - * ber 
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better room. We had one tp-ftairs, 
that would contain twenty perſons, 
and it was generally full at five ſhil- 
lings a head; this with half a gui- 
% nea a week, for half a bed, and 
< two: ſhillings and ſixpence a day 
“from each, for a wretched break- 
faſt and a worſe dinner, put a con- 
ſiderable deal of money into my fa- 
+ ther's pocket; but this was not the 
only mode he had of gaining mo- 
5 ney. Sheriff's officers give ſecurity 
46 always for their truſt, ſo that if 
they ſerve a writ, and let the pri- 
ſoner go at large, after he is once 
arxreſted, they are liable to pay the 
debt: tis on this account they will 
make fifty excuſes rather than ſerve 
£, a writ in the preſence of the attor- 
e ney sor the plaintiff; but when there 
is no prying eye upon their con- 
duct, they will often, on receiving 
a preſent of a guinea or two, ſuffer 
* their. ps. to g and look for 
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their bail themſelves; and ſhould 
they, when at liberty, not keep their 
word, and attend the officer at the 
time appointed, he will tell tlie 
plaintiff or his attorney, that he 
never was able to meet with the de- 
fendant. In this ſchool, the recep- 


tacle of a variety of villainy and 


wretchedneſs, was I brought up till 


I was nineteen years old, and if 1 


was born with any natural feelings, 
they were here quite eradicated. I 
was taught to load an unhappy 
wretch with additional miſery, and 
rob him of every little degree of 
comfort he might poſſeſs, in order 
to make him pine for relief, which 
relief was never aſſorded, but at an 
exorbitant price. We had a licence 
for ſelling wine; but that wine was 
ſo poor and ſo ſour, that ĩt required 


ſomething ſtronger always to qualify 


it; and if à priſoner wiſhed to 


* ſend out for! brandy or * beer, 
C4 «© We 
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% we always exacted as much for 
4 ſetching it, as the liquor was worth. 
„ ſhould have continued with my 
I father, he deſigning me to be one 
of his followers, but my mother- in- 
2 law led me ſuch, a weary, life, that 
* one day when my father was, out, 
I opened his bureau, made free with 
** about twenty pounds of his ill- got- 
ten wealth, and decamped ; and of 
<« courſe never durſt ſee his face again« 
< I had ſenſe enough, with theſo 
twenty pounds to equip myſelf wich 
e neceſſary clothes, and by an applica- 
tion to a regiſterr office, got me a 
* place; a character for which coſt me 
no leſs than a guinea. As 2 Sheriff 8 
officer has always bail at hand, to give 
äſecurity to an action, at a price pro- 

2 portionable to the debt the priſoner 
is arreſted for, ſo theſe keepers of 
4 regikter-offices have always a houſe- 
* keeper or two ready to give a cha- 


< rates to thoſe who want one, and 
* are 
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« are enabled to putchaſe it. The 
« price of à Written character is a 
« crown, that of a verbal one, by one 
of theſe friends, a guinea. It was a 
* guinea, however, well laid out, and 
« did not grudge it. It procured 
me a place at a tea · dealers in Bond- 
“ ſtreet, | to open and ſhut up ſhop, 
« carry out parcels, and do other 
„things. My. maſter, from dealing 
with women of faſhion, had acquited 
* a ſmoothneſs of tongue ſufficient-to 
« deceive the devil, and he found 
it of great ufe to him. If any 
„woman came to his ſhop ina coach, 
or on foot, with a ſervant behind 
eher, whether titled or not, ſhe was 
* always a lady, and during her flay, 
„ the word ladyſhip was ſeldom out of 
“% his mouth. He would ſtand alt 
« day drefled at his ſhop door, when, 
* he had no cuſtomers within, and 
„ bow to every carriage that paſſed; : 
6 and whilſt he was at dinner, he ex- 
C 5 « pected 
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«* pected me to be dreſſed, and to bow 
for him. Why didn't you bow 
to that coach,” ſaid he to me one day 
_4*warmly ? 1 told him it was empty, 
* what's that to the purpoſe you block- 
head, returns he? Always bow to 
* a coronet, full or empty.“ And he 
« profited by this plan; for he had a 
* world of buſineſs, and was ſuppoſed 
to be a monied man. I was in the 
„ ſhop one day, when a lady accuf- 
. < tomed to drink twenty ſhilling tea, 
« came in, and aſked to ſee ſome of 
his beſt Hyſon. He ſhewed her a 
« cannifter at eighteen ſhillings a 
* pound. She took it to the light, 
* fmelt it, taſted it, rubbed it in the 
palm of her hand, ſmelt it again, 
and enquired if he had no better; 
he aſſured her ladyſhip, there was 
no better to be bought, and perhaps 
„ he ſpoke the truth; for all tea- 
dealers mix their teas, as wine mer= 
6 chants adulterate their wine and ſpi- 
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& rits.' They make Hyſon of all 
« prices, from ten ſhillings to eighteen, 
by mixing it with what is called 
« Bloom, or common green: then 
« again they dye it and ſcent it; a 
few drops of Bergamot, &. thrown. 
« into a pound of Souchong, is fold 
« for Cowſlip, or a tea of à fuperior 
4 nature; and as I generally had a 
« hand in theſe adulterations, I can 
take upon me to ſay, I believe the 
« tea my maſter ſhewed this lady was 
as genuine as any ſhe could have 
“ met with. But it would not do's 
Better, ſays ſne, Mr. Congo, is 
certainly to be bought, for 1 drink 
better every day, though tis true 1 
give more money for it. If you 
* have no better, I am ſorry for the 
trouble J have given you.” On her 
„leaving the ſhop, he replied, * if 
"9008 ladyſhip does not object to 

price, I have a peculiar kind at thirty- 
2 fix wy ad a pound, which I defy 
£ C6 «te 
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* the whole town to equal... Thirty- 
ſix ſhillings! exclaimed the, return- 
« ing, I never heard of ſuch a price, 
itt muſt be a curioſity ! Pray let 
* me ſee it.” He then reached down 


e another canniſter of the ſame tea, 


% and ſhe, examining it with ſome 


attention, cries, this, to be ſure, i is 
$ conſiderably better; but the price 
« amazes me. Why didn't you ſhew 
me this at firſt? Weigh me out two 
pounds, and if I like it, I will. ſend 


* for more.” Thus did this fanciful 


«woman. pay thirty-ſix ſhillings a 


« pound for tea, which ſhe might 


e have had for eighteen. But tis the 
way with theſe ladies; not know- 
ing the value or price of commodi- 


cc 
* ties, they are taken in by almoſt 
« every tradeſman they deal with. 
4 So that with all the parade of pry- 
9 ing, looking over, examining, en- 
8 quiring, cheapening, and ſo on, they 
e Will give fifty per cent. more than 
« other 
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other people. Knowing nothing 


beyond the line of life they are in, 


they rate the goodneſs of every 
thing by its price, and conceive 4 
low- priced article to be nought but 
traſh, Goods within their know- 
ledge they will go far a-foot to pur- 
chaſe. City traders, unuſed to deal 
with ſuch perſons, will not often 
take advantage of their ignorance. 


They will not aſk fifteen ſhillings 


for a purſe at a coach door, which 
they will ſell for half the money to a 


*© cuſtomer. on foot. There are ſome 
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ladies ſhrewd: enough to know this 


and yet theſe, inſtead of going in 


their own carriage, will pay four 
ſhillings for a hackney coach, to 
ſave two-pence a yard on a dozen 
yards of ribband. In a word, they 
owe all this to their pride, their 
vanity, and parade ; they will go a 


« . ts as they call it, morning 


«c 


after "RO tumble oer a great 
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“variety of goods, give a great deal 
* of trouble, and not buy; and often 
hen they do buy, they will not 
&« pay for years. Were perſons of for- 
tune to act conſiſtently, they would 
* ſoon find their account in it; but 
* whilſt they go- on as they do, they 
* muſt not be furpriſed at = _ 
* they meet with. Nin 

I told the captain, that I had not 
ow heard: that wine-merchants adul- 
terated their wines, but Perry 
__ them. 

There is not the leaſt FRA of it, 
anne he; © three fourths of the white 
wine drank in this kingdom are com- 
poſitions put together here, and made 

palatable by a liquor they call ſiavour; 
© and as to Port, what is generally 
drank is a mixture of malt-ſpirits, 
red wine, and turnep- juice“; — for 

9 the 


RE. F or the benefit of 8 e the 
following are the proportions: Forty-eight gal- 
lons 
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© the whole kingdom of Portugal could 

not furniſh half the quantity here 
* conſumed. But to o return, _ = 
to my ſtory.” - 

« I ſhould haves continued with 
Mr. Congo longer, but I happened 
* one day to let the cat out of the bag, 
„ by telling my maſter, inadvertently, 
„ before the exeiſeman, 'whoihappen= 
« ed to be in the ſhop, that a bag of 
tea which he had ſtowed away in the 
„ cellar was burſt, and a good deal of 
„ the tea ſhed. For there is not a 
e tea- dealer in town or country but 
« what ſmuggles more or leſs. They 
« are to conceal no excĩſeable goods 
from the main ons the exciſe” 


lons of liquor preſſed from turnips, eight gallen 
of malt ſpirits, and eight gallons of good Port 
wine, coloured with cochineal, and roughened 

with elder tops. It ſhould ſtand two years in 
caſks, and one in bottles. If rough cyder is 
ſubſtituted for turnip-juice, and Coniac brandy | 
for malt wegn the wine will be the better. 


vo! man ; . 
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% man; and this idle expreſſion of 
% mine not only coſt him a ſilencing 
© fee of twenty guineas to ſteer clear 
of the Exchequer, but it loſt me my 
place. 


I applied again to a e 
« and was next in the ſervice of Mr. 
« Porcelain, a chinaman in St. James's 
“ Street. This maſter, like my laſt, 
had little to do but with women of 
“ faſhion, and gave me an opportunity 
“ of ſeeing a little more of their folly. 
„He had originally been a Welch 
% drover, was a man of low cunning, Ml 
e and where he picked up his knoõw- 
“ ledge in china, I know not, but he | 
«© was reckoned a cohce@u and 
„ became the ſtandard of taſte in this 
branch of trade. Poſſeſſed of the 
4 moſt beautiful and valuable collec- 
% tion in town, his ſhop was the 
«© morning ſaunter of thoſe ladies 
„ whoſe fancy took that turn. His 
«© mode of keeping up this collection, 


«© was 


A 
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was by. culling the china cloſets of 

women of quality, in a very artful 
and deſigning way. His plan was 

* to find out what ladies had the beſt 

collection, and whenever they came 

to his ſhop, he gave them to under- 

* ſtand, that he took china in ex- 

change, and poſſibly they might 

have a few odd articles, of little value 

* to them, but which, when aſſorted 

“ with other pieces, which he might 

* find amongſt his lumber, might be 

** worth ſomething. This generally» - 

procured. him acceſs to the cloſet: 

e belides, ; there are few collectors of 

china, but (like collectors of natural 

= curioſities) Are fond of diſplaying a 

* their collections before thoſe WhO 

te are eſteemed virtuoſos. ii 

He was one day in lady Betty 

Soft's cloſet, when a pair of old 

* vaſes of uncommon beauty ſtruck 

* him. But he was ſilent. She 
_ © {hewed him every thing in turn, and 

5 « aſked 
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“ aſked his opinion of it. He did not 


“ lue, and depreciate many of intrinſic 


„ worth; but declared, had he not 
* ſeen, upon the whole, a more va- 
luable collection any where, and, 
* that her ladyſhip ſhewed herſelf a 
* woman of uncommon taſte. There 
was nothing, he ſaid, throughout 
the cloſet that arraigned that taſte 
« but thoſe vulgar vaſes in the corner, 
« which he would adviſe her ladyſhip 
to put upon the mantle-piece in her 
* nurſery. * Nurſery,' ſays ſhe, Mr. 
© Porcelain? they will ſoon be of no 
value there, and they coſt me a great 
© deal of money.” Then your lady- 
„ ſhip was impoſed on, returned he. 
Ton had better take them, then,” re- 
plied lady Betty, © with theſe odd 
© articles we have picked out.“ They 
« were of little worth, he faid, by 
- © themſelves, but, along with other 
„things, he would allow her ladyſhip 
&« ſ{ome= 


fail to praiſe moſt things of little va- 
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« ſomething for them. He accord- 
« ingly took them away with him, 
„and was no ſooner gone than her 
« ladyſhip's maid was rung for, and 
„made acquainted with the buſineſs 
„of the morning. Porcelain, the 
china-man, ſays ſhe, has been 
here, and thoſe vaſes which you and 
others have ſo much _— I find, 
* are trumpery things.'—* Who told 
* your ladyſhip ſo?” replies the maid. 
Porcelain himſelf, returns ſne; he 
declared they were the moſt paltry 
things in nature, and a diſgrace to my 
* cloſet ; and he has taken them away. 
Taken them away !' exclaims Brid- 
** get, © ſure, my lady, you would 
not ſuffer yourſelf to be cheated in 
that ſtyle; he has under-valued 
them merely to get them into his 
* own clutches, and wall ſell them as 
great rarities.— Aye! ſays. lady 
** Betty, * then ſend Thomas after 
him immedi ately, and let him bring 
6 © them 
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* them back.“ Thomas was inſtantly 
* diſpatched, but Porcelain, on his 
reaching home, ordered me to carry 
* them up to the top of the houſe; 
* and on being told the man's errand, 
* cried out, * How very unfortunate ! 
* I had no ſooner brought them and 
© ſet them down upon my counter, 
* but a gentleman, who came in at 
that inſtant, aſked the price of that 
* ordinary pair of yaſes, and I have 
fold them to him for a ſong. Run, 
Will, fays he to me, down that 
* ſtreet, you may poſſibly overtake 
© him—in a ſcarlet gold-laced waiſt- 
© coat—he has not been out of the 
© ſhop five minutes.” I ſet off as he 
“ ordered me—but the vaſes were ir- 
% recoverable. And three months 
« afterwards, with ſome additional 


“ painted ornaments, to diſguiſe them, 


they added to his ſtock of china, 
and were rated as antiques. 
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« On my ſmiling at the idea of his 

« painting them a-freſh, he told me it 
« was a practice with him. He has 
been known to ſell a whole ſervice of 
« white china, painted and varnithed 
« over, for that which is burnt in; 
« and when a dinner has been ſerved 
„up in it, the ſteam of the diſhes 
“ has obliterated the painting, and all 
« the figures have vaniſhed. TIE 
« He uſed to ſurvey his cuſtomers 
from head to foot, and aſk a price 
© © according to their appearance. — 
* What ſhall I give you, ſays a lady 
“one day to him, for that ſet of 
{ * Dreſden china? It was Chelſea, 
“ but as ſhe took it for Dreſden, he | 
* aſked a Dreſden price (twenty gui- 
neas), and it was purchaſed. In a 
* few weeks afterwards, her friends 
informed her it was Chelſea. She 
% accordingly flew to him, and won- 

* dered how he could preſume to fell 
* her that ſet of Chelſea china for 
I . ©* Dreiden. 
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© Dreſden,'—* I never ſold it for Dreſ- 
© den, returns he; your ladyſhip 
© aſked me what I would have for 


* 


that ſet of Dre/Ycn china. I thought 


* you had been a judge of china by 


A 


your buying it up ſo. Had it been 


*. Dreſden, it ſhould not have gone for 
© forty pieces: but if your ladyſhip 
* diſlikes it, you are welcome to change 
© it for any thing elſe.“ Diſappointed, 
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ſhe looked round, and fixed upon a 
couple of jars worth about ten 
pounds, which he valued at thirty; 
but, to make her ladyſhip amends, 
he would only take. of her five gui- 


neas, beſides the breakfaſt ſet. The 


bargain was ftruck, the Jars put into 
the coach, and her ladyſhip no 
ſooner from the door, than he turned 
round to me, hugging himſelf in 
his adroitneſs, and declaring that 
one of the jars was cracked.” 

This puts me in mind of a ftory 1 


have ſomewhere met with: „A cane- 
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ſeller in London ſold a gentleman a 
cane for five guineas; and to a ſe- 
cond, the ſame kind of cane for ten, 
telling him 1t was a unique, and there 
was not ſuch another in the king- 
dom; theſe two happening to meet, 
and the laſt, upon an examination 
of the two canes, conceiving bimſelf 
impoſed on, went to the perſon of 
whom he bought it, and rated him 
upon the ſubje&; but he had ſuf- 
ficient, addreſs to reconcile his cuſ- 
tomer to the purchaſe, who implicitly” 
believed what the ſeller told him. 


© It is a great misfortune, Sir, ſays he, 
* that you are unacquainted with the 
great value of that cane. I have been 
looking out for you every day, ex- 
* pecting you would have called to 
have thanked me for letting you into 
* lo good a purchaſe on ſuch eaſy 
* rerms.'—* I have examined the two 


c 


canes,” replied the gentleman, -* and 


* ſee no difference. Difference! 


« exclaimed 
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* exclaimed the ſeller, — all the dif- 
© ference in the world - the one I ſold 
for five guineas is merely a jam-bee, 
© whereas your's is a jam-bear.” 
« Such a man was my ſecond maſter; 
„ and you may ſuppoſe, that under 
the roof of two ſuch artful inſtruct- 
te ors, I muſt certainly have improved. 
I learned a good deal before I left 
* home; but acquired a further de- 
« gree of knowledge under Mr. Congo 
„ and Mr. Porcelain. I fell in ſo much 
«© with my maſter's natural diſpoſition, 
* that he began to like me; but an 
% accident here alſo deprived me of 
© my place. Our ſhop was ſeldom 
kept open after five o'clock, ſo that 
“ had a good deal of time upon my 
„hands; — ſome of my evenings [I 
uſed to ſpend at a ſpouting club in 
* the neighbourhood ; where, though 
«a very bad ſpeaker, I got ſuch a 
rage for declamation, that I was al- 
« ways repeating. ſome paſſages or 
“ other, 
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other, whenever I had an opportu- 
nity. When I ſpent my evenings 
at home, I uſed to entertain the 
maids with my theatrical abilities. 
One of theſe, Suſan, a ſimple coun- 
try wench, whom I uſed occaſion- 
ally to kiſs, · as ſhe ſaid, till ſhe was 
all in a fidget, was mightily taken 
with my ſpeeches. I have ranted 
away Hotſpur till ſhe has, with her 
mouth open, been as ſtiff and as 
motionleſs as a ſtatue. But one 
evening, when I was in ſpirits, I 
gave them a few paſſages out of 
Alexander the Great, and I had 
worked myſelf up to ſuch a pitch, 


in the ſcene with Clytus, that when 


U was to kill him, in a paroxyſm of 
rage, I kicked down the table, for- 
getting that my maſter was over- 
head. This made ſuch a clatter, 
that the bell was rung, and Suſan 
went up, ſcarce recovered from that 
frigidity of horror my murderous 
Vo- II. D tongue 


£c 


„tongue at firſt had thrown. her in- 
« to. © What's all that d—ned racket 
below ?? ſays may maſter ?—* Nothing 
Sir, ſays ſhe, © but Alexander has 
Juſt killed Clyphus,' If he goes 
on in this way, returns my maſter, 
I ſhall have him in one of his fits 
dealing death among the china, and 
do me twenty pounds worth of miſ- 
chief. — Upon this I was diſcharg- 
« ed.“ 

I gave him to underſtand that I was 
quite entertained with his manner of 
telling his ſtory, as it fell in with my 
. notions, that of making remarks on 
life as I paſſed along, and begged hun 
to proceed. 

He replied, © from what he could 
„ learn from his acquaintance who 
t were in the ſervice of others, that 
tradeſmen ſhow their worſt goods 
and oldeſt patterns firſt, particularly 
&« fj]k-mercers, linen and woollen-dra- 
« pers, eons, and the like; 
that 
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that they have' particular lights in' 


their ſhops to give them a falſe ap- 
pearance ; that they pretend'to ex- 
amine the goods narrowly, to make 
the buyer ſuppoſe they would not 
deceive him, aſk more than the 
thing is worth to allow for abating, 
crib a little in the quantity or mea- 
ſure, and then reach their ſeales to 
weigh the money they receive. In 
ſhort, that there is not a trade or 
profeſſion but what has its myſteries 
and arts of defrauding; Gat men 
open their ſhops, ſet out their goods 
every morning to impoſe upon 
their cuſtomers, and cheerfully ſhut 
them up again at night, — hav- 
ing cheated all the day; like the 
woman, who, after talking all the 


ſcandal ſhe can, wipes her mouth, 


and ſays ſhe has done no harm. 

A gentleman comes into a linen- 

draper's ſhop, and aſks the price of 

{ome Iriſh that lies on the counter 
D's r 
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The loweſt price of that, at a word, 
« ſays Dowlas, is three and three- 
< pence a yard, and well worth the 
money, I aſſure you: it is well 
woven, Sir, and very even threaded; 
do but examine it.'— I ſuppoſe, 
« ſays the cuſtomer, you can take 
© three ſhillings for it. Three and 
© threepence is the loweſt. We are 
© always at a word with gentlemen ; ; 

© the ladies are ſome how or other 
got into a way of expecting abate- 
ment, and we cannot fell our goods 
© without making ſome reduction in 
© the price we aſk; for this reaſon we 
© are obliged to aſk an abating price. 
© But gentlemen are more liberal in 
© their dealings, and we make a point 
of never aſking a penny more than 
ve can afford to take. This flattery 
“ generally pleaſes, and draws from 
the cuſtomer a look of approbation, 
& accompanied with a wiſh, perhaps, 
& that all tradeſmen would act upon the 
« ſame 
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© fame honeſt principles; the uſual 
« return for which is—* If they had 
any conſcience, there is no doubt 
but they would; but the misfortune 
is, few are contented with a living 
« profit, they think they never can get 
too much. I ſet out in life with 
* very different notions, and I have 
found my account in it. My cuſ- 
* tomers go away ſo well ſatisfied, that 
] am ſure to ſee them again.“ And 
“ with all this rhodomontade, he per- 
haps has ſold him a damaged piece 
of goods, or an article for three ſhil- 
lings and three-pence not worth half 
a crown. 

« Since then, continued he, © as 
whatever 1s, 1s right, and theſe men 
with whom I had lived were doing 
ſo well in the world by a little arti- 
fice and fineſſe, I was unhappy LI 
could not ſtrike out into ſome way 
of life myſelf, that would raiſe me 
above the ſituation of a ſervant, 

D 3 However, 
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The loweſt price of that, at a word,“ 
« ſays Dowlas, is three and three- 
pence a yard, and well worth the 
money, I aſſure you: it is well 
woven, Sir, and very even threaded; 
do but examine it.'— I ſuppoſe, 
« ſays the cuſtomer, you can take 
© three ſhillings for it. Three and 
© threepence is the loweſt. We are 
© always at a word with gentlemen ; 
© the ladies are ſome how or other 
got into a way of expecting abate- 
ment, and we cannot fell our goods 
© without making ſome reduction in 
© the price we aſk; for this reaſon we 
© are obliged to aſk an abating price. 
© But gentlemen are more liberal in 
© their dealings, and we make a point 
of never aſking a penny more than 
* we can afford to take.“ This flattery 


« generally pleaſes, and draws from 
ce the cuſtomer a look of approbation, 


% accompanied with a wiſh, perhaps, 
that all tradeſmen would act upon the 
« ſame 
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« ſame honeſt principles; the uſual 
« return for which is—* If th ey had 
any conſcience, there is no doubt 
but they would; but the misfortune 
is, few are contented with a living 
profit, they think they never can get 
too much. I ſet out in life with 
* very different notions, and I have 
found my account in it. My cuſ- 
* tomers go away ſo well ſatisfied, that 
I am ſure to ſee them again. And 
e with all this rhodomontade, he per- 
haps has ſold him a damaged piece 
of goods, or an article for three ſhil- 
lings and three-pence not worth half 
a Crown. 
« Since then,” continued he, © as 
whatever 1s, 1s right, and theſe men 
with whom I had lived were doing 
ſo well in the world by a little arti- 
fice and ſineſſe, I was unhappy I 
could not ſtrike out into ſome way 
of life myſelf, that would raiſe me 
above the ſituation of a ſervant, 
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% However, thought I, as there is a 
“ tide in the fortune of all men, I will 


wait with patience. Something may 


turn up unexpectedly.” 
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The Hiſtory continued. 


PRESENTLY,” continued he, 

got another place, which was to 
« wait upon a young gentleman, who 
« lived upon an allowance from his 
« father. The old man was a widower, 
e had been very low bred, but was 
“ fortunately in the poſſeſſion of a 
good eſtate, which he ſquandered 
« away in a very extraordinary man- 
« ner. He was immoderately fond of 
« farming, and fancied he had a ta- 
4 lent, which few men poſſeſſed, that 
« of improving land to the higheſt de- 
gree of luxuriancy. He was of 
opinion, that, of all men, he who 
made two blades of graſs grow 
where only one grew before, was 
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the moſt uſeful in ſociety. Under 
this idea, he took farms in moſt 


parts of the kingdom, though he 


had not ſufficient to ſtock them ; he 
neither ploughed nor ſowed, but 
laid down all the land he could in 
graſs, and what he could not lay 
down properly, he ſuffered nature 
to lay down for him, with ſcutch- 
graſs, thiſtles, and docks. Though 


* he was a ſenſible and ſhrewd man 


in other reſpects, he was a madman 
in farming, and would almoſt de- 
prive himſelf of neceſſaries, to lay 
it out upon land, which yielded him 
little or no return. The fineſt crops 
of graſs and clover he has ſuffered to 
rot on the ground, under a notion 
of ſeeding the land. Nay, he has 
been known to ſow his graſs lands 
with carrot and turnip-ſeed, and on 
being aſked his reaſon for it, replied, 


* graſs land could not be too full of 
* ſeeds. He has filled a barn with 


potatoes, 
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potatoes, waſhed and piled away at 
a great expence, and ſuffered them 
to ſtand there and grow through the 
thatch. I mention all this, to con- 
vince you there could be no harm in 
robbing ſuch a man, for the ſake of 
his ſon, whom he had brought up 
a gentleman, and whom, whilſt 
poſſeſſing a large fortune, he would 
ſcarce allow ſufficient to exiſt on. 
I really pitied my young maſter, 
who was an only child, from my 
heart, and uſed to plead his cauſe 
with the old gentleman often, but 
could ſeldom extort any thing from 
him. However, one day, when I had 
been about a year in the family, I 
contrived to get a little of his cath: 
he had juſt received a debt of four 
hundred pounds, and was coming 
into the room where I and my 
maſter were.—I gave my maſter 
the wink and he left us; and the old 
gentleman, having the bag in his 
D 5 „hand, 
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& ſhut to the door; but did not ſee 
* that I was in the room. This is a 
© ſtrange age we live in, ſaid he to 
& himſelf, © I know not what to make 
* of it. Never was there a greater 
* fondneſs for money, nor ſo much 
difficulty in getting one's own. 
* Debts now-a-days are, like children, 
© begot with pleaſure, but brought 
forth with pain; however I have 
no need to complain, having juſt 
received four hundred pounds, that 
© have been owing to me two years, 
© and it will go a great way towards 
* ſtocking Littlecot farm.-So, Mr, 
* Raſcal, continues he, ſecing me 
« and hurrying the bag into his coat- 
% pocket !—+ Raſcal, Sir! returns I, 
© Tam ſure I don't deſerve that name. 
Les, raſcal,” ſays he, you are the 
ruin of my ſon. You may tell him 
] am very angry with him.“ With 
my maſter, Sir?” replies I; in- 
* deed you are not the only one who 

| * complains 
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* complains of him; his conduct is 
© grown ſo abominable of late, that it 
drives me beyond all patience.'— 
* Indeed” ſays the old man, why, I 
thought you and he were perfectly 
agreed. “ Me, Sir?” returns I, af- 
„ fecting unhappineſs at his ſon's 
* conduct, far from it; I preach to 
him too much for that; I am ſure, 
I am always putting him in mind of 
© the duty he owes to you and to him= 
© ſelf, Why, we are every moment 
at daggers drawing. He can't bear 
I ſhould tell him how ill he behaves 
to you. And do you quarrel with 
him for this?” ſays he. That I 
do, and pretty handſomely too, re- 
“turned IJ. I have been under a 
great miſtake then,“ ſays he, for I 
always underſtood that you encou- 
© raged him in his extravagance and 
* diſobedience.'—* Ah, Sir, exclaim- 
ed I, © ſee how innocence is often 
* ſlandered and oppreſſed ! Sir, if I 
D 6 may 
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may be believed, was you to pay me 
for being his governor, I could not 
ſay more to him than I do, to make 
him behave more ſoberly and diſ- 
creetly. Sir, ſays I to him very 
* often, in the name of goodnels, 
don't be carried away thus with 
every wind that blows; obſerve a 
more prudent carriage, and conſider 
the worthy. gentleman your father, 
who is depriving himſelf of neceſ- 
ſaries to ſave and get money for 
you.“ The old man ſeemed to 
chuckle at this, and coming up to 
« me, I made an attempt to pick his 
pocket of the bag; but not ſucceed- 
ing, I went on—* And no longer 
© break his poor heart with your be- 
© haviour, but take up and live as he 
does with reputation and honour.' 
« Here I made another attempt and 
e ſucceeded.” —* Why, that was well 
* ſaid, replied the old gentleman, 
And what anſwer did he make? 
| + Anſwer?” 
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« Anſwer? ſays JI, A pack of ſtuff 


© that almoſt makes me mad; not, 
but to ſay the truth, he retains in his 
© heart the ſeeds of honour and virtue 
you have there ſown. But, alas, his 
* reaſon has no longer any power over 
© him! However, Sir, I hope I ſhall 
© be able to bring him over at laſt.” 
Do ſo, my good lad, returns the 
old man, altering his voice to a 
“ ſofter tone than when he called me 
e raſcal, * Do, and you will find 
me your friend. —When you ſee 
him next—be ſure you ſay as many 
fine things of me as you can.'— 
Let me alone, Sir, ſays I, for that; 
I'll do the buſineſs, never fear.” At 
„this he was going to quit the room; 
e but W as recollecting him- 
“ ſelf, with— Lord, lord, how for- 
« getful Iam! I proteſt I was going 
* away, without ſo much as thanking 
you for your good ſervices. Stay 
I'll give thee ſomething to remem- 
| ber 
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ber me;*' and began to feel for his 
bag: frighted out of my wits, leſt he 
* fhould miſs it, I caught hold of his 
4 hand, with— Not a farthing, Sir. 
« He, on the contrary, ſeeming de- 
„ termined to gratify me, cried out, 
© I inſiſt upon it;* but I would not 
quit my hold; and declared he 
« ſhould not, ſaying -“ I was not one 
of thoſe ſelfiſh perſons who act only 
© from intereſt. I know that, ſays 
& he, but ſtill' carrying his hand 
*« towards his pocket; but as I had not 
& quitted him, I pulled it rather for- 
* cibly the other way, and addreſſed 
& him warmly, with—* I muſt deſire, 
Sir, you will deſiſt; I am a man of 
© honour, and any farther offers of 
this nature will affront me.“ At this 
«© he gave it up. Put ſuppoſe, ſays 
« he, you was to carry my ſon a 
© little preſent, perhaps that may lead 
© him to think you his friend? “ By 
no means, Sir, returned I, ſtill 

« frightened 
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e frightened leſt he ſhould miſs his 
& bag. Keep your money. It will 
© look too much like a bribe. —If I ſee 
* occaſion, I can but aſk you.'— Well 
then, ſays he, be it ſo.—But be 
© ſure ply him well, and leave no 
© ſtone unturned to bring him over, 
© and I ſhall ever value you.“ At this 
© he left the room, and me almoſt 
„cout of breath for fear. As ſoon as 
„ he was gone, I took fifty guineas 
*« out of the bag for myſelf, for I 
* think I deſerved it, and carried the 
* reſt to my young maſter, telling 
“% him how I got it. He ſeemed very 
% thankful, and gave me ten pieces 
“for my cleverneſs; for, ſaid he, he 
vas ſure it was no fin to take it from 
© him, as it would otherwiſe have 


been thrown away upon a barren 
* ſoul, 

« A few hours after, whilſt my 
young maſter and I were together, 
* the old gentleman joined us, and 

« ſeemed 


— 
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e ſeemed to be in a very ſurly mood. 
What are you two laying your heads 
together about? No good I warrant 
« you.”—* And J hope, no harm, Sir, 
“ ſays his ſon. * That's more,' returns 
& he, than I know.'—* I'm ſorry, 
« fays I, © to ſee you ſo much out of 
© humour, Sir.'—* Peace, raſcai,' cries 
* he, or I'll lay my cane over you, 
E Sorrow's but poor comfort to a 
man that's loſt his purſe.— Have 
* you really loſt it? ſays my young 
© maſter. © Yes, blockhead,' returns 
c his father, I have really loft it.— 
Have you found it“ — I with I 
© had,” ſays the ſon. © Who doubts 
« you?” returns the father. If you 
© had, I ſhould never ſee it again.. 
Had it fallen into my maſter's hands,” 
& ſays I, © Ill be anfwerable it would 
© have been returned untouched.” — 
© Yes, yes, replies he, © rogues are 
always ready to anſwer for one an- 
© other. I wiſh you would anfwer 
| for 
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for yourſelf; it was whilſt I was 
* liſtening to you, ſcoundrel, or ſoon 


© after, that J loſt it; it was picked 


out of my coat pocket, or I muft 
© have pulled it out with my handker- 
© chief.”—* Pulled it out with your 
* handkerchief, moſt likely, Sir, re- 
« turned I: * what kind of purſe was 
* 1t?'—* That, I ſuppoſe, ſays he, 
you would be glad to know; no, 
no; I have no other mark to claim 
© it by.“ On my telling him it might 
« fall in my way to recover it for him, 


_ © if he would but deſcribe it to me, he 


* ſeemed to liſten to me, and deſired 
“e his ſon to leave us together. As 
* ſoon as he was gone, he began to 
* addreſs me in ſofter terms, and ſaid, 
his baſtard's extravagant courſe of 
life often put him out of humour, 


and led him to ſay things he did not 


with to wy" Upon the whole, 
* ſays he, * my good fellow, I have 
* ſecretly conſidered you as a faithful 
+ © home 
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honeſt lad; and would a few hours 
ago have given you a ſmall teſti- 
* mony of my good opinion, but your 
* confounded ſcruples would not ſuf- 
fer me. I beg I may do it now. 
* At this he gave me a couple of 
« guineas, and if you can, ſays he, 
© by any means recover my money 
for me, I'll be a friend to you as 
long as I live.'—* You are ſenſible, 
Sir,” replied I, if it is poſſible to be 
recovered, it cannot be done without 
great trouble and ſome expence. 
What reward are you willing to 
give the finder? Hah ! reward? 
« ſays he, ſtarting at the very idea, 
* ſuppoſe you offer a few guineas,— 
* you may go as far as five. I aſked 
% him what was the ſum he loſt.— 
Four hundred pounds, ſays he. 
And can you think,” cried 1, of of- 
* fering ſo /mall a reward? That 
* would undo us quite, the meanneſs 
* of the offer would prevent its being 
returned, 
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67 
returned, in order to puniſh you.— 
Five, indeed, in hand, as a part of 
* fifty more, if returned; nothing like 
generoſity in theſe caſes. Was it 
not a canvas bag: At the word can- 
* vas he ſeemed tranſported; I thought 
* he would have kiſſed me. Les, a 
* canvas bag ; I ſee, my dear fellow,” 
© ſays he, you do know ſomething 
© of it.“ I told him, that I did hear 
5 ſuch a bag was found by a pooriſh 
« man, but little imagined it was his 
“ ſo probably if this man could be 
« found, what with perſuaſions, threats, 
“ promiſes, and good words, it might 
be recovered. * Nothing more like- 
* ly, ſays he,—* Do then, my good 
lad, ſet about it immediately, for no 
time ſhould be loſt.—“ But, Sir,” 
* returned I, the ſearch of this man 
will be attended with ſome expence ; 
and you know, Sir, I am not in a 
* ſituation to give you credit.” Upon 
* which he gave me three guineas. 

* Three 
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Three guineas !' exclaimed I; © what 


18 is three guineas? I can't think of 
Wo locking mean in this affair, purely 
"i for your ſake.“ This drew from 

„ him two pieces more. Then, Sir, 


© there's drink money;' that got an- 
* other guinea— Meſſengers to one 
© place'—this a guinea more—* Diſ— 
patches to another Bribes to one 
* huſh-money to another. — Sdeath, 
« ſays the old man, who gave me 
% more and more for every purpoſe, 
© I'll give no more unleſs 'tis brought 
me. — But, Sir, ſays I, you for- 
get the five pieces as a reward in 
hand. Zounds, ſays he, at this 
rate, you'll pick my pocket of every 
guinea I have. Well, having got 
« got about twenty guineas from him, 
“ I promiſed him to do my beſt ; but 
* on my leaving him, he directed me 
to count the money and ſee the gold 
vas all weight, and that none of it 
vas changed.” 
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I aſked him if he returned the bag 
of money. Not a ſhilling,” ſays 
he. The fifty I took, I had too 
„many uſes for, and the remainder, 
„ which I gave my young maſter, I 
believe, did not continue with him 
„long enough even to know how 
«* much he had. He never counted 
his money; he judged of the quan- 
© tity only by the time it laſted,” 
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CELL». iv 


The ſame Hiſtory concluded. Our Au- 


thor quits the Gang of Marauders, 


7 I'TTH this fifty pounds I de- 

termined to ſet up for my- 
ſelf: accordingly I quitted my place, 
and hearing of an orphan young 
lady of ſeventeen years of age, who 
was heireſs to a fortune of ſix thou- 
ſand a year, one thouſand of which 
ſhe enjoyed during her minority, 


and who lived with an aunt at the 


weſt end of the town, I determined 
to make a bold puſh, and try if I 
could not carry her; with this view 
I equipped myſelf with a ſuit or two 
of genteel clothes, hired a job- 
carriage, and paſſed for a gentle- 

* man. 


cc 


40 


« was introduced to them. 
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man. Having found out the houſe 
where-ſhe lived, I frequently walked 
under the window, with the hopes 
of ſeeing her; and at laſt I ſaw 
one whom I took to be her, and ſhe 
was as pretty as ſhe was rich. My 
next ſtep was, if poffible, to get ac- 
ceſs to her. For this purpoſe, L 
went to a public-houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood, addreſſed myſelf to a 
chairman I there found, and made 
many enquiries reſpecting the fa- 
mily, particularly where t y viſit= 
ed, and where they reſided in the 
country: all this J learnt. This 
done, I contrived to get to the ear 
of ſome of the ſervants, which I 
likewiſe effected. The chairman to 
whom ] firſt applied, told me, that 
the footman and coachman uſed that 
houſe, and were generally there in 
an evening between tea-time and 
ſupper. At this hour I went, and 
I took 
« the 
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the footman apart, gave him to un- 
derſtand I was a gentleman, and a 
man of family and fortune ; that 
accident had thrown me into the 
way of his young miſtreſs, and I. 
wiſhed to be better acquainted with 
her; and if he would aſſiſt me in ſo 
doing, I would endeavour to be his 
friend; and as an earneſt of that 
friendſhip, I tipped him half a gui- 
nea. He promiſed me all the aſſiſt- 


ance in his power, and told me, that 


both ſhe and her aunt were to be at, 
the play the next day, having a 
couple of box tickets for a benefit. 
This intelligence was every thing I 
could wiſh, I was at the theatre the 
ſame night, procured admiſſion into 
the ſame box, and had the happineſs . 
to be particularly noticed by her ; 
for I ſat cloſe by her ſide, When 
the play was over, I handed her to 
her carriage, and politely took my 
leave. The day following, I found 

out 
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| « out the footman again, and made 
« enquiries reſpecting the lady's maid, 
He aſſured me ſhe was an, open- 
« hearted girl, and did not doubt but 
« ſhe would favour my views, I 
« withed very much to ſee her; and 
«© he promiſed to aſk her to give me a 
meeting. An opportunity ſoon. o- 
« curred for that purpoſe; the foot- 
man brought me word the next day, 
« that his young miſtreſs and her 
i aunt went out an airing every morn- 
ing about twelve, and that if I would 
« g0 to the houſe in their abſence, he 
% had made their porter - acquainted 
« with my wiſhes, and he would let 
© Miſs's maid know when I was there, 
I took the firſt opportunity of go- 
ing, and ſaw the coach drive from 
* the door. A tete-a-tete ſoon took 
% place between me and the maid, 
* whom I made alſo my friend by a 
« preſent of five guineas. She pro- 
* miſed to plead my cauſe with her 
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young miſtreſs, and did it effectually. 
An interview was appointed, and! 
was to meet her in Kenſington 


Gardens. On the day fixed, ſhe 
was there with her - maid, who, 


on my coming up, retired. I had 


now an opportunity of preſſ- 


ing my ſuit ; and I did it with as 


much warmth, as if I had been really 
in love. I told her a thouſand lies 
ſo paſſionately, that the poor little 
credulous thing believed them all; 
and at parting, promiſed to meet 
me again the firſt opportunity. The 
ice being now broken, through the 
means of this ſervant, we carried on 


a correſpondence for near a month, 


when I was given to underſtand, 
that the family was retiring to their 
ſeat in Hampſhire. 5 

&© This buſineſs was expenſive ; but 
thinking myſelf ſure of my prize, I 
obtained goods upon credit, and 


pawned them as ſoon as delivered. 
« This 
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This enabled me to keep up appear- 
ances, and pay for my carriage and 
my footman, though I lived in a 
garret at the ſame time. I made it 


a rule never to let my fellows know 


where I reſided, that they might not 
blow me; but I appointed them 
always to wait my coming at a cer- 


tain coffee-houſe; and where, when 


I had done with them, they regu- 
larly left me. I turned, however, 


this carriage to my advantage; I 


0 
cc 
41 


4 


was ſeen every where in it; and as 
my credit increaſed in conſequence, 
I was able to draw on the pawn- 


broker for more money. I follow- 


* ed Miſs into the country, where, 


ac 
14 
10 
40 


cc 


under a pretence of taking a walk, I 
had frequent opportunities of being 
with her, unnoticed by her aunt. 
She was a good-natured little prat- 
tling thing, but not withouther arts 
of attraction; whenever I talked of 


her youth, I obſerved that ſhe pulled 
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up her ſwelling ' boſom, caſt x 
glance of approbation on it, and 
adjuſted her tucker, which I ne- 
ver failed to return, by pulling up 
and adjuſting the frill of the bo- 
ſom of my ſhirt, and looking down 


affectedly at my feet. The ſer- 


vants I took care to keep in my 
intereſt. She agreed at laſt to give 
me her hand; and it was propoſed 
that we ſhould ſet off for Scotland, 
and that her maid ſhould accompany 
us. Having thus brought things to 
a criſis ; and finding ſhe was poſſeſſ- 
ed of ſome very valuable diamonds, 
I adviſed her by all means to take 
thoſe with her, as ſhe could not 
think of returning home, and it 
was impoſſible to make a proper 
appearance without them : ſhe ac- 
quieſced with the propoſal, and the 
day was fixed for her elopement; 
but, as the devil would have it, an 

accident 


cc 
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accident happened that ovetthrew 
all I had been about. 

« There being, at the houſe I was 
at, an evening club, where the neigh- 
bours uſed to meet, ſmoke their 
pipes, and ſettle the affairs of ad- 
miniſtration; having been admitted 
among them, I paſſed my time ra- 
ther agreeably than otherwiſe. One 
of the party was an elderly tradeſ- 
man, lately married to a ſmart young 
woman, whom I had once or twice 
ſeen, and was much taken with; 
but he was ſo much under petticoat 
government, that ſlie. uſed to fetch 
him home at night at a regular hour. 
He had been often rallied on this 


head, and was fo greatly aſhamed of 


it, . that, under a promiſe not to ſtay 
longer than eleven, ſhe agreed to go 
to bed before him. Like other 


i babblers, who often lay open their 


[4 


own affairs unaſked, and frequently 
E 3 cc to 
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** to their prejudice, he gave us to un- 
« derſtand, ſhe was too jealous to ſuf- 
fer the maid to fit up for him, and 
that as the door would not unlock 
on the outſide, it was left upon the 
% latch. On being aſked whether ſhe 
left a light. A light? ſays he, 
No. Our houſe is not ſo large, but 
J can find my way up into my room 
without a light; we lay but on the 
one pair of ſtairs over the ſhop.” - I 
+ was determined he ſhould one day 
„ pay dear for this communication, 
« and concerted it with the reſt of the 
company, to keep him from hone 
„ beyond his uſual hour, to ſee 
« whether his wife would eome the 
„ next night to fetch him. Accord. 
* ingly, in the courfe of converſation, 
„talking of the uxoriouſneſs of, huſ- 
« bands, I put my gentleman upon 
« the metal, and offered to lay him 3 
«© bet of two guineas, that he durſt not 


4 * out that night till half after 
| * twelve. 
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„% twelve. From an opinion that his 
% wife would be aſleep, and not know 
the hour of his return, he took the 
„ bet, and when the clock ſtruck 
eleven, was exceeding good com- 
* pany. About twenty minutes after, 
I took a French leave, went over to 
* his houſe, lifted the latch, and with- 
out much difficulty, found my way 
* into the chamber over the ſhop. - 
*.All was quiet, and the fair one 
* aſleep. Having undreſſed myſelf at 
*-the ſtair head without the door, I 
e ſtole into the room, and the reader 
may ſuppoſe I was not long before I 
« was between the ſheets. I had but 
« little time, and was determined to 
% make the beſt uſe of it. She ſoon 
* waked and ſpoke to me, but found 
me not diſpoſed to anſwer. How- 
ever, whether ſhe was able in the dark 
eto diſtinguiſh between her huſband 
and me, or any way diſcovered the 
“ cheat, I know not; but this I know, 
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ſhe was as kind to me as I could 
wiſh.— When I found her com- 
poſed, I began to retire ; but the 
ſoon mifled me from the bed, and 
hearing me fumbling at the door, 
and I not anſwering her when ſhe 
ſpoke, ſuſpecting, I ſuppoſe, ſome 
trick had been played her, ſhe roſe 
with great anger, ſeized me by the 
arm before I could get away, alarm- 
ed 'the. houſe, and I was unfor- 
tunately diſcovered. I was, how- 
ever, ſuffered to dreſs myſelf, and 
return to my quarters. 

Ibis affair made a great noiſe in 
the village, and preſently reached 
the manſion. The young lady I 


was to accompany to Scotland took 


offence at my conduct; and I could 
never get to ſee her again. Other 
reaſons might co-operate againſt me, 
but I could not learn what they 
were. TI wrote one or two letters to 


her, but all to no purpoſe. The 
family 
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family preſently left the country, 


and I heard of her no more: it was 


a fortunate event for her, but a 
d—r'd unlucky one for me. 

The injured huſband determined 
to proſecute me for violating the ho- 
nour of his wife; but the lawyers 
could not well adviſe him how to 
proceed. Some propoſed indicting 
me capitally for burglary; lifting a 
latch, and entering a dwelling-houſe 
by night, if done with a felomous 
intent, being a ſpecies of that crime 
but as the wife was conſenting to 


the act, it could not be felony, of 


courſe not burglary. The ſame ar- 
gument prevented its being deemed 
a rape. Others were for indicting 


me for grand larceny, or flealing. 


% privately from the perſon ; but what 


46 
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cc 


60 


did I ſteal? Nothing but her con- 
ſent. This not being any thing 
that could in fact be carried away, 
the idea of proceeding on that ſta- 
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<« tute fell to the ground. Actions of 
« treſpaſs, ſeduftion, &c. were then 
% propoſed ; but the whole centered 
at laſt ina proſecution for crim. con. 
* But this being more than I could 
« ſtand, I thought it better to decamp 
< and wiſhing, as you did, to hide 
« myſelf for a while, I made a pro- 
“ poſal to this company to join them, 
and they admitted me among them.” 


In this ſavage ſtate, though I could 
boaſt of few indulgences, the life I led 
was orderly, and free from embarraſſ- 
ments. There was a ſtrict diſcipline 
kept up among us, and a dread of be- 
ing impeached kept the unruly in 
awe; for had an information been laid 


by any individual of the gang againſt 
his comrades, the neighbouring ma- 


giſtrates would never have noticed it; 
whereas an impeachment by the whole 
gang of any individual, would have 
been ſufficient to have called out a war- 
rant 
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| rant againſt him; ſo much was our 


company conſidered as a neceſſary evil. 


At our general meetings, each of us, 


by turns, was the cook for the day, 
till the laſt year of my time, when we 
took in three young women among 
us, one of whom, by the general 
voice, as ruler, was to be ſacred to 
me, and the other two were in com- 
mon among us all. They all proved 
pregnant before I quitted the company; 
and though I did not continue long 
enough to ſee how they got over the 
difficulty, I underſtood they meant 
either to drop their baſtards in ſome 
diſtant pariſh, lay them at the doors of 
ſome gentlemen's houſes, or ſwear 
them to perſons that had been their 


common diſturbers. However, as I 


doubted the fidelity of my lady, 1 was 
not very uneaſy about what became 
of her burthen. An event happened 
that determined me to quit the con- 
nexion; and when it took place, 1 
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left my right in her to my ſuc- 
ceſſor. 

Information had been given us, 
that in a part of the foreſt, concealed 
under ground, a body of ſmugglers 
had ſtowed a conſiderable quantity of 
brandy and other things; we found it 
out, and the booty conſiſted of 300 
ankers of brandy, 200 half ankers 
of gin, and 25 bags of tea, containing 


5olb. each. This being lodged at a 


neighbouring cuſtom-houſe, it was con- 


demned and ſold, and our part of the 
money amounted to 540l. which, 

ſhared among eighteen, was 30l. a 
man: thinking I ſhould never meet 
with a better opportunity of equipping 
myſelf for a more reſpectable employ, 
when in poſſeſſion of the caſh, I took 
a French leave of my companions, and 
never have heard any thing of them 
ſince. 


It was in the ſummer time when I 
n the foreſt; and the firſt place I 


retired 
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retired to was Lymington, where I 
ſtaid long enough to get myſelf new 
dreſſed. It is almoſt inconceivable to 
think how I laboured to reconcile my 
paſt conduct with what is equitable and 
right. I have often thought, that it is 
with difficulty that men who have 
been brought up religiouſly, and with 
liberal notions, fall away from an ho- 
neſt courſe of life; I felt myſelf hurt 
at that I was juſt emerged from, and 
endeavoured to convince myſelf, that I 
was not ſo bad as the world may ſup- 
poſe me, from the account I have here 
given. I began with refleQing, that 
fear had driven me from ſociety, and 
that, like a hunted animal, I took ſhel- 
ter in the firſt place that offered : that 
I no ſooner became a member of the 
company I have deſcribed, but I la- 
boured to reclaim them, and flatter 
myſelf that I in a great meaſure ſuc- 
ceeded ; from villains of the firſt deno- 
mination, I reduced them to ſcoundrels 
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of the ſecond, made them rather ſer- 
viceable to the community than other- 
wiſe; and had they followed the ex- 
ample I pointed out by my own con- 
duct, they might have ſeparated and 
become honeſt men: I conſidered that, 
unlike bad ſtateſmen, bad citizens of 
every claſs, who are a ſcourge to all 
men, we only were a ſcourge to the 
obnoxious ; and that if the neceſſities 
of a ſtate can authoriſe and render 
equitable the general plunder of our 
enemy, both by ſea and land, we did 
no more, though in a narrower ſcale ; 
we plundered only the enemies of the 
Cuſtoms, of the fair dealer, and of ſo- 
ciety. In a word, if I acted wrong, 
or an unequitable part in life, I took 
the firſt opportunity to relinquiſh it, 
and I with every one could lay their 
hand upon their heart, and ſay the 
fame. | 

I will finiſh this chapter with a ſtrik- 


ing anecdote on the ſubject. A mer- 
chant 


- 
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chant of London was ſtopped on the 
highway by a man whom he ſoon diſ- 
covered to have been once his ſervant. 
Inſtead of delivering his purſe, as he 
was ordered, he began to reaſon with 
the robber. Good God, Thomas, 
« could I have ſuppoſed that yon 
% would have taken to this courſe of 
“life; you whom I always imagined 
« ſtritly honeſt ?'—© Come, come, 
e fir,” replied the highwayman, © bad 
« as I am, I'm as honeft as you. 
Have not you employed your whole 
«© thoughts, time, and fortune, in fit- 
e ting and ſending out privateers to 
« plunder the French, and other coun- 
te tries: and what is this but robbing 
4 on the highway? — “ As different,” 
fays the merchant, © as night and day, 
“ for we have declared ar againſt the 
French.“ If that be all the diſ- 
« tinction, retorts the robber, I 
« have declared war againſt all man- 
Kind. Therefore give me your 

money, 
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( money, or by G- d I'll blow your 


& brains out.” —* The only difference 
„between you and me,” ſaid a pirate 


to Alexander the Great, who upbraid- 


ed him with piracy, © is, that I com- 


«© mit hoſtilities with a lingle hip, you 


„ with a whole feet.“ 
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CHAP. V. 


Commences Phyſician. Obſervations on 


the Arts of Medical Men. 


1 this great length of time, it may 


naturally be expected that I ſhould 


have thought ſomething of Miſs Wild- 


man, and have been anxious to have 
known the determination of the jury, 
reſpecting the death of the man I ſhot, 
if I really had killed him ; but as in 


the courſe of the laſt chapter, I was 
unwilling to interrupt my narrative, F' 
w1ll tell the reader now, that ſcarce a 


day paſſed, but ſhe was uppermoſt in 


my thoughts ; her ring had never been 
off my finger, and I often kiſſed it 


with fervency, with the pleaſing re- 
' membrance of the donor, and the ani- 
mated hopes of calling her, one day, 

mine. 
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mine. Being out of the way of all in- 
formation, and never having ſeen a 
newſpaper, I was totally in the dark, 
reſpecting the tranſaction that occa- 
ſioned my flight. In no public-houſe 
could I find papers fo far back, and E 
was afraid to make any enquiry. Be- 
ing now, however, in the world 
again, I thought proper to write to 
her, to let her know I was alive. The 
following is a copy of what I wrote. 


© MY DEAR MISS WILDMAN, 

« I am ftill in the land of the liv- 
ing, in good health, and in as good 
« ſpirits, as ſo long an abſence from 
„ you will admit of; your ring, that 
© pledge of your conſtancy, has never 
been off my finger; of courſe, you 
have never been out of my mind. 
* A fear of embarraſſments, in conſe- 
« quence of the event, on the even- 
« ing of the day I laſt ſaw you, drove 
me from London, and indeed has 
* {o far driven me from the world, 

that 


cc 
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* that I am totally ignorant of its re- 
„ fult; and of courſe, it keeps me 
« till at a diſtance from you. I would 
be more particular in this letter, was 
« I ſure it would fall into no other 
“hands but your's; bat, till I am 
“convinced of this, expect nothing 
« from me, but an aſſurance of the 
e continuance of that affectien I have 
e ſo many times profefſed—the invin- 
% cible and invariable attachment of 
% your: 
5 

P. 8. Direct to A. B. C. at the 
« Poſt-houle at a want oe” 
“ nothing.” 


To Miss WILDMAN, 
at G. WiLDMaN's, Es. 
Berkley-ſquare, London. 


I went over to Southampton pur- 
poſely to put this letter into the poſt 3 
and a fortnight after, when J had rea- 
fon to expect an anſwer, I. ſent fre- 


quently ta Saliſbury to enquire for any 
letter 
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letter ſo addreſſed, and was every time 
diſappointed ; fo that I concluded, my 
letter muſt either have been intercept- 
ed, or that ſhe had proved unfaithful; 
the laſt I was unwilling to ſuppoſe, 
but, till I had an opportunity of 
making ſome enquiries, I gave up the 
idea of writing again. 

Having dreſſed myſelf anew, and 
my Hair being grown to its uſual 
length, I called myſelf Henry Savage, 
alluding to the life I had lately led, 
and was ready again for any employ I 
could procure. On my informing the 
taylor who made my. clothes, that I 
wiſhed for a place, he told me, that Dr. 
Bolus, a phyſician at Saliſbury, want- 
ed a ſervant, and that he thought 1 
might ſuit hit, TI accordingly, with 
the taylor's recommendation, applied 
to this gentleman, and was taken into 
his family as a footman. This maſter 
of mine, this ſon of Eſculapius, had 
not been regularly bred as a phyſician, 

but 
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but ſerved his time as an apothecary 
in the north of England. Having, 
however, failed as a diſpenſer of drugs, 
and finding an opening in this city, by 
the death of Dr. Xillem, who had 
practiſed here thirty years; he writes 
down to a friend at Glaſgow, with a 
remittance of twenty guineas; and a 
diploma, for deſtroying mankind e- 
cundum artem, was immediately dif- 
patched by the ſtage coach. With 
this faculty of poiſoning his Majeſty's 
liege ſubjects, he ſets up for a phyſi- 
cian at Saliſbury, and endeavoured to 
acquire practice, not by any medical 
abilities, but by art and fineſſe. All 
this I gathered before I had been with 
him a fortnight. He was a little man, 
about fifty years of age; wore a pair 
of ſquare-toed ſhoes, his ſtockings roll- 
ed over his knees, a full trimmed coat 
with long ſkirts, and a full-bottomed 
wig that reached to his rump ; ſo dif- 
ferent was be accoutred from the phy- 
licians 
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ſicians of the preſent age, that you 
would ſuppoſe him to have riſen from 
the tombs. In ſhort, he was no-body, | 
for he was all wig and ſkirts; and in 
fact ſuch a piece of affectation, that 
I wondered any one employed him. 
But he had withal a great deal of 
worldly cunning ; and, in a commu- 
nicative mood, one day told me, phy- 
fic was a farce, and that it was aſto- 
niſhing the people were ſo taken in by 
it; that nature always did beſt when 
left to herſelf, and that a patient muſt 
be very bad indeed, to be in danger of 
dying, except when a phyſician is call- 
ed in; that there are but three or four 
principal medicines in the whole mate- 
ria medica of any real efficacy, and 
whoſe virtue almoſt every old woman 
is acquainted with; that a good tongue 
is of more uſe to a man in this pro- 
feſſion, than all the learning of the ho- 
ſpitals; that illneſs, in general, ſo af- 
fects the ſpirits, that a ſick perſon may 
be 
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be almoſt perſuaded to any thing, and 
that if a man knows but the art of 

concealing his 1gnorance, he may paſs 
for one of the firſt rate abilities. Of- 


4 


cc 


ten have I given in fevers,” ſays he, 
too ſtrong a cathartic potion for the 
conſtitution of my patient, ſo as to 
excoriate his bowels and make him 
void blood; and having afterwards 
brought him round again by emol- 
lients, he has attributed his cure to 


ſuch ſupernatural avoidance, when in 


fact it has gone near to kill him und 
from the ſame reaſoning, I often 
dread, that when I treat a diſorder 
right, where it fails of ſucceſs, I 
may be cenſured for my conduct; 
for, as when I have acted wrong, 


an ignorant patient has ſuppoſed it 


right, ſo may I be conceived to have 


proceeded ill, when in fact I have 
done the beſt.” 


2 What all the world ſays muſt be 
true,” is an old proverb, and the 
general 
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general opinion of practitioners in 


phyſic concurring in this point, is a 
corroboration of the fact. The follow- 


ing circumſtance did not a little 


ſtrengthen me in this conceit. Having 
been ſent to a neighbouring apothe- 
cary for a medicine that had been or- 
dered; the maſter, who had left his 
boy in the ſhop to make it up, com- 
ing out of a back room, and going 
behind the counter to ſee if it was 
finiſhed, flew in a violent paſſion, and 
gaye the boy a box on the ear, with 
e you young raſcal, I knew this 
„ would be the caſe; then addreſſing 
himſelf to me: © I told the ſcoundrel 
„ to make up a vomit, and he has 


% made up a purge: and on my ob- 


ſerving, that had the one been ſent 
and adminiſtered inſtead of the other, 
the conſequences might have been fa- 
tal; —he anſwered coolly, oh, no, 
4 not ſo much for that, —the woman 


* it's for, was to have been purged in 
be the 


— 


fog goed og . as 
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— 
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„ the morning, and whether ſhe is 
“ purged to-night and vomited to- 
% morrow ; or vomited to- night and 
« purged to-morrow, is very imma- 
“terial; I am only angry that the 
« blockhead ſhould not have followed 
my directions.“ 

The reader may wonder how I 
came to be ſo great a favourite, as to 
be let into the ſecrets of this profeſſion z 
but he muſt know that my maſter had 
penetration enough to diſcern, in a 
very little time, that I had received a 
much better education than himſelf, 
and that I might be of great uſe to him: 
with this view he took me into his 
confidence, and one day aſked me, if 
I thought I could compile him a trea- 
tiſe on nervous fevers ? I told him, that 
my medical knowledge was but little; 
but, that if he would put into my 
hands two or three books upon the 
ſubject, I was very ſure, that by twiſt- 
ing them and blending them together, 
Vor. II. F I could, 
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IJ could, as apothecaries do their drugs, 
make up a new compoſition, ſo differ- 
ent from the original materials, that it 
ſhould neither have the colour, the 
taſte, or the conſiſtency of either, and 
yet ſhould poſſeſs the inherent proper- 
ties of them all.—I did this for him, 
he put his own name to it, and publiſh- 
ed it; and I have the vanity to think, 
that he acquired no ſmall degree of re- 
putation from it. 

I wore a livery notwithſtanding ; ; 
for, as he could not afford to keep 
more than one man ſervant, and as a 
livery was a neceſſary appendage to a 
phyſician, I was obliged to wear that 
livery. Many a one of this profeſſion 
has found it neceſſary to keep a cha- 
riot, who could not afford a joint of 
meat at his table. An equipage im- 
plies wealth ; wealth 1s the conſequence 
of extenſive practice, and extenſive 
practice muſt denote great medical 
knowledge; therefore, according to 

the 
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the rules of logic, an equipage denotes 
great medical knowledge, and 1s, of 
courſe, an eſſential appendage to the 
character of a phyſician. 

Another artifice my maſter made uſe 
of to give him conſequence in the 
town, was to be a member of the 
evening clubs, and my inſtructions 
were, before he had been twenty mi- 
nutes at any one of them, to ſend for 
him out, with—* ſuch a lady is taken 
* ſuddenly ill, and he muſt make all 
„the haſte he can to be with her.“ 
He would apologize to his company 
for leaving them, explaining the ne- 
ceſſity, and from this club he would 
go to another, where in twenty mi- 
nutes more, I would call him away 
with a ſimilar tale, and he would then 
go to a third, and ſo on; and as 1 
took care to want him for ſome perſon 
of conſequence, it did him much ere- 
dit in the opinion of his acquaintance, 
and helped him on conſiderably in his 

F 3- practice. 
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practice. Many a time have I run in- 
to church panting for breath, during 
the middle of ſervice, upon the ſame 
errand; and brought him from his 
knees in his moſt fervent devotions. 
My maſter found it neceſſary alſo to 
play into the hands of the apotheca- 
ries; they are always like the attor- 
nies to the counſellors, very good 
friends to the phyſicians. They have 
it in their power frequently to recom- 
mend whom they pleaſe; and when 
they have brought a patient pretty 
near to death's door, they are willing 
to transfer the honour of killing him 
to a more able practitioner; they will 
then adviſe a phyſician to be called in; 
and in this caſe generally recommend 
thoſe who ſtudy moſt the intereſt of 
the apothecary. Tis on this account, 
a phyſician preſcribes freely and pro- 
fuſely, and drenches the poor patient 
ſo immoderately, as if he meant to 
waſh away the evil ſpirit by a deluge 
: of 
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of mixtures: ſo again, inſtead of or- 
dering an emulſion, for example, in a 
pint bottle, and two ſpoonfuls to be 
taken every three hours, for which at 
moſt the apothecary can charge but 
two ſhillings, the doctor orders the 


ſame quantity in draughts, which will 


make eight, and, at one ſhilling each, 
will pay the apothecary eight ſhillings 
inſtead of two. They now and then 
make a bad debt ; but if they can con= 
trive to get back their bottles, they 
don't ſuffer a great deal. 

By theſe and ſuch like means, in a 
very few months, he had more buſi- 
neſs than he could attend to, and pro- 
poſed to me to viſit his poorer patients, 
for which I ſhould have half the fees. 
It will readily be ſuppoſed that I ac- 
cepted the offer, and with the idea of 
ſtudying under him, and calling in his 
aſſiſtance, if neceſſary, I had a great 
deal of employ, I learned his method 
of practice, which was moſtly to at- 
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tend to nature, and aſſiſt her where it 
could be done. If a patient was in- 
clined to ſweat, we ſweated him; if to 
purge, we purged him; if to vomit, 


we vomited him, and ſo on; and if, 
by encreaſing theſe evacuations too 


much, we ſometimes ſent one out of 
the world, yet, upon the whole, we 
ſaved a great many; and for thoſe 
whom we unfortunately loſt, we always 
found a friend on our ſide; for there is 


ſeldom a perſon dies that is fo ill 


beloved, but there is ſome one belong- 


ing to +8 that rejoices at his death, 


and is obliged to the phyſician for 
tending him out of a troubleſome 
world: beſides, it is a phyſician's beft 
.comfort that the dead cannot pro- 
ſecute. 

I had a ſuit of clothes made up for 


the purpoſe, which I occaſionally put 


on; at other times, I appeared in li- 
very ; but, as my medical dreſs made 


a great alteration in my appearance, 
the 
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the deception was never diſcovered; 
eſpecially as I took care to put on a 
formal voice, with my formal dreſs. 
Notwithſtanding that thus I put a 
great deal of money in my pocket, 1 
muſt own I had now and then m. 
moments of remorſe : I was h: 
about me firebrands, arrows, a2 
and on my intimating my 
one day to my maſter, ge 
out of them with the following 0 
ſoning : * Phyſicians,” ſays he, have 
« been long held as uſeful members to 
« ſociety, and if he who deſtroys but 
“ five men in a community, does leſs 
e injury to the ſtate than he who de- 
« ſtroys ten; then, he who deſtroys 
but five is the moſt praiſe-worthy of 
the two: now, as it 1s univerſally 
„ allowed that phy/ictans do take away 
* more lives than they ſave, and we 
“ ſave more than we take away, it 
« follows that we are the better men, 


and the more uſeful members of tlie 
F 4 83 
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6 ſtate.” Though this argument would 
have admitted of debate, yet as few 
care to reaſon againſt their own inte- 
reſt, I ſubmitted to my maſter's ſupe- 
rior judgment, and continued my prac- 
tice for a conſiderable time. 

I was always very particular as to the 
ſtate of thoſe patients I attended; and, if 
I could do no good, I was as careful as 
I could be, to do no harm. Though 1 
knew little of pulſes, like other phyſi- 
clans, I went through all the parade, 
counted each ſtroke with attention, 
and generally quitted the wriſt with a 
ſignificant nod of ſelf-approbation. 
Sick perſons are generally frightened, 
and ſeek for advice when advice is not 
neceſſary ; ſuch I would amuſe with a 
gilded pill made up only of common 
dough, or a ſaline draught, which, if 
they did no good, would do no harm ; 
they would at leaſt leave the diſorder 
to itſelf, and give the patient a chance 
of recovery ; whereas others will, by 

medicines, 
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medicines, throw back their patients, 
in order to lengthen their attendance, 
and encreaſe their fees: and I take 
merit to myſelf in this mode of prac- 
tice, and am bold to ſay, was it more 
general, there would be a great de- 
creaſe in the burials of this kingdom. 
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e. 


On Abſtemiouſneſs, and on the Conduct 


of the College of Phyſicians. 


T 18 allowed by ſenſible and diſpaſ- 
ſionate men, that the modern prac- 
tice of phyſic is a farce—a far greater 
number are deſtroyed by it than ſaved. 
J thought, doctor, you was out of 
0 town, ſaid a man to his phyſician, 


* by the decreaſe of deaths in the laſt 


* week's bills of mortality.” A man 
who employs no phyſician, if he is to 
die, will not be hurried out of the 
world, but will die at leiſure. Who 
enjoy a better ſtate of health in gene- 
ral than the poor, who cannot fee a 
phyſician, or make it worth the apo- 
thecary's while to keep them long in 
hand ? And could a fair compariſon be 

| made 
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made between the number of poor and 
rich that annually pay the debt of na- 
ture, it would certainly be found, that 
length of life is three to one in favour 
of the poor, notwithſtanding the la- 
bour, the hardſhips, and the riſks they 
are expoſed to. Temperance is their 
phyſician, and exerciſe their nurſe; 
and with an extra length of life, they 
enjoy, whilſt they ve, a greater de- 
gree of health. 

However Dr. Cadogan's doctrine 
may be exploded, I dare aſſert (and I 
ſpeak it from experience and obſerva- 
tion) that intemperance deſtroys more 
than the ſword, even in time of war. 
mean intemperance in eating rather 
than in drinking. We arraign the 
conduct of thoſe who drink to exceſs:; 
and perhaps, becauſe we lee its ill ef- 
fects; whilſt we take little or no notice 
of thoſe who eat to a like exceſs; where- 
as, in fact, the glutton is a more ſordid 
wretch than the drunkard; and though 

8 intem- 
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intemperance in eating is not attended 
with that outward unſeemlineſs which 
accompanies exceſs of drinking, yet 
the former incapacitates the man as 
much for buſineſs and devotion as the 
latter. The perſon that prolongs his 
meals, and ſacrifices his time, as well 
as his other conveniences, to his luxury, 
quickly outfits his pleaſure, and be- 
ſtows all the following time upon cere- 
mony and ſurfeit, till at laſt, after a 
long fatigue of cating, and drinking, 
and babbling, he concludes the great 
work of dining like a gentleman ; and 
ſo makes ſhift to riſe from table, that 
he may lie down upon his bed. Con- 
viviality, cheerfulneſs, ſpirits, cordial 
warmth, may be excuſes for drinking 
more than ordinary, and if it intoxi- 
cates for a time, it corrects many diſ- 
orders brought on from accident, in- 
attention to diet, and other things, ſuch 
as flatulencies, crudities, &c. whereas 
immoderate cating is attended with in- 
4 activity, 
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activity, heavineſs, ſtupor, and le- 
thargy; not to mention the variety of 
diſorders it gives birth to, when we 
little expect it. Medical men fre- 
quently preſcribe wine and cordials, 
which is exceſs in drinking, as reſto- 
ratives; but, I believe, no one ever 
thought of adviſing a patient to over- 
eat himſelf. In ſhort, gluttony is 
equally a ſin with drunkenneſs; yet 
though there are more gluttons than 
drunkards, we ſeldom hear of a man's 
being cenſured for the former. 
Feaſting is now become a ſtudy; 
and through the whole proceſs, we 
proceed methodically, and with atten- 
tion. It having been found, that when 
the ſpirits are up, we generally eat 
moſt *; care is taken to keep the ſpirits 


up 


* The ſtomach is ſurrounded with a plexus of 
nerves, ſo that whatever affects the mind is pre- 
ſently communicated to the ſtomach. I have 
known a piece of ill news brought at dinner- 

| time, 
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up by company, by wine, by muſic; 
and when by theſe ſtimulants we have 


almoſt eaten ourſelves into a fever, 


eoffee is introduced by way of ſedative, 
or quieter of the ſyſtem. Soon after 
tea is brought forward; and Jeſt the 
tea ſhould prey upon the nerves of the 
unſtrung, we have a rectifier for this. 
Maraſchino, or ſome other ſtrong cor- 
dial, is handed round, and thus the ill 
effect of ſome things we eat is quali- 
fied or corrected by others. 

Would men determine with them 
ſelves to be as cautious in eating as 
they are in drinking; that is, riſe 
from table before they are too full, 
their intellects would be clear, their 
bodies active, and they would enjoy 


time, entirely take away the appetite of the per- 
ſon it was brought to: ſo on the other hand, 
whatever tends to exhilarate the ſpirits adds to 
the appetite, Hence the introduction of muſic 
at feaſts, and the cuſtom of eating in company, 
provocatives that end too often in the deſtruction 
of the conſtitution, 


} 


much. 
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much better health than they do. 
Were we to eat only half the quantity 
we are accuſtomed to, in a few years, 
remedies for the gout, cachexy, inflam- 
mation, and the long train of diſorders 
ariſing from indigeſtion, would be ba- 
niſhed from our diſpenſaries, and men 
would live longer by ten or fifteen 
years. It is almoſt incredible to think 
how little will ſatisfy us. Lewis Cor- 
naro, the Spaniard, lived one hundred 
and twenty years, and the laſt ſixty 
years of his life, an egg ſerved him for 
three meals : but he drank a pint of 
{mall wine every day. This man, 
from abſtemiouſneſs in eating, was as 
active at ninety as the generality of 
men are at forty. In ſhort, riſe from 
table with an appetite ; never eat a 
thing that diſagrees with you, or cauſes 
heart-burn ; drink moderately, exerciſe 
freely ; riſe early, and go to bed early, 
and you may *© give phyſic to the 
* dogs.” But to reſume my narrative. 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt I was in this town I for- 
tunately met with a file of newſpapers, 
three or four years back; and ſearch- 
ing for the occurrences of the time 
when I had lived with Mr. Wildman, 
I diſcovered this paragraph : © The 
«© day before yeſterday the following 
e acadent happened in Berkley Square. 
Some villains diſguiſed as chairmen, 
armed with deadly weapons, having, 
&« at the inſtance of a man of faſhion, 
% waylatd a gentleman's valet, with a 
« view either of kidnapping him, or 
« putting him to death, were fired at 
by the perſon they attempted to 
&« ſeize, and one of them was killed on 
te the ſpot; the jury ſat upon the 
“ body, and brought in their verdict, 
« ſe defendendo; or, that the perſon 
« was killed in ſelf-defence. The 
* gentleman's porter was ſuppoſed to 
© be a party concerned, and was com- 
& mitted to Tothilfields priſon.” This 
gave me a ſatisfaction I knew not how 
to 


A 
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to expreſs ; it relieved me from any 
danger I might dread from the event, 
and determined me to reſume the name 
I had taken up on leaving my native 
place; but, as I was known in my 
great wig at Saliſbury, by the name 
of Dr. Savage, I thought proper to go 
by that name whilſt I there continued. 
Many an enquiry did I make at the 
Poſt-Office, in hopes of one day re- 
ceiving an anſwer from Miſs Wildman, 
but all to no purpoſe; and as I met with 
no one that knew any thing of the fa- 
mily, I was ſtill in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe. 
Whilſt. I was in the ſervice of Dr. 
Bolus, which was upwards of two 
years, I became acquainted with the 
manager of a ſtrolling company ; and 
from the account of the pleaſant way 
of life they led, and the encourage- 
ment I met with from this man to join 
them, I was induced to try my abili- 
ties upon the ſtage; and I was the 
more readily drawn into this attempt, 
from 
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from an unwillingneſs to commit any 
more. murder. 


Indeed, the following circumſtance 


turned the laugh ſo much againſt me, 
that I determined from that hour to 
quit the profeſſion. A gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, on hiring an ig- 
norant ſervant, thought proper to give 
him the following directions: © It is 


cc 


cc 


<6 


an unpleaſant thing,” ſays he, © to 
be always directing. Every ſervant 
ſhould anticipate his maſter's wants, 
and not ſuffer him to call for things 
that he knows are neceſſary. If 


he is to ſhave, he ſhould not only 


bring the razors: and the baſon, but 
the napkin, the ſoap, and all the 
et-ceteras ;. if laying the cloth, he 
ſhould not forget the plates, the 
knives,. the ſpoons, and: all the de- 
coraments of the table; if waiting at 
table, he ſhould know with what 
muſtard is eaten, with what oil, 
with what vinegar, pepper, and fo 

on, 
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on, and not ſuffer it to be aſked for, 


hut hand it round in time. In ſhort, 
„in whatever he is employed, he 
* ſhould always remember and pre- 
* pare the con/equences.” The ſervant 


liſtened with attention, and promiſed 


to obey. his orders. This fellow had 
not been long in the houſe before his 
maſter was taken ill, and he was ſent 
to call me to attend him. Remember- 
ing the directions he had received, he 
not only fetched me, but alſo the apo- 
thecary, the nurſe, the undertaker, 
and the grave-digger; and on his 
maſter's aſking the reaſon of it, re- 
plied, © The apothecary, Sir, 1s the 
* conſequence of the phylician, at 
« leaſt ſuch a phyſician as Dr. Savage; 
* the nurſe, of the apothecary ; the 


“ undertaker, of the nurſe; and the 


„ grave-digger is the natural conſe- 
** quence of the whole; and as you 
* enjoined me never to forget, but 
prepare the conſequences, I have 

brought 
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“brought them all.” —This ſtory got 


abroad, very much to our diſadvan- 
tage; and as the profeſſion I followed 
was a ſervice of lying and deception, I 
hated myſelf on account of it. 

The conduct of the college of phyſi- 
clans hath as much hurt the credit of 
the profeſſion as any thing in life ; be- 
cauſe they are authoriſed by an act of 
parliament to diſcountenance any pre- 
tenders to phyſic, and admit none to 
practiſe but ſuch as have been regu- 
larly bred, and of courſe are ſuppoſed 
able to paſs a good examination; they 
take the liberty to call upon all thoſe 
who are not members of our two 
Engliſh univerſities, to take out a li- 
cence for the practice of phyſic. The 
expence of this licence is about eighty 
pounds, and the qualification required 
is a ſufficiency of medical knowledge, 
aſcertained by the candidate's paſſing 
an examination. No enquiry is made 
into the profeſſional abilities of thoſe 

who 
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who have taken a degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge, though of all blockheads 
theſe places turn out the moſt in num- 
ber; hut their enquiries ſeem directed 
b the ſtudents of the Dutch and 
Scotch ſeminaries, as if Leyden and 
Edinburgh had not given birth to as 
many able men as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The inſtitution is a good one, 
but may be abuſed; the health of the 
people ought to be the principal object 
of the ſociety, and not their own in- 
tereſt ; but when it is known that the 
late Dr. Rock, of famous memory, was 
a licentiate of the College of Phyſicians, 
it will be thought of little conſequence 
from whom the application comes, ſo 
that the eighty pounds are brought to 
diſcharge the fees. It may be Dr. 
Rock or Dr. Laſt *. A very learned 
friend of mine, a phyſician, whoſe 
medical abilities do honour to the pro- 


* A ſhoe-maker ſo called in one of F oote's 


farces. 
feſſion, 
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feſſion, but bred at Leyden, having 
been ſome time ſince called on by the 
College to take out a licence, on pain of 
being forbidden to act, ſpurned the 
very idea of purchaſing ſuch a licence, 
and ſent the College word, that he was 
willing to ſubmit to any examination 
they pleaſed to impoſe, and the more 
rigorous it was, the more agreeable it 
would be to him; and that if they did 
notfind upon enquiry, that he had more 
medical knowledge than half the Col- 
lege put together, then he would ſub- 
mit to their mandate, not to practiſe ; 
but as to paying for their licence (which 
he was not ambitious to receive), either 
eighty pounds or eighty pence, he 
would do neither ; convinced, that the 
legiſlature, in inveſting them with that 
authority, meant only to protect the 
health of the people, and not fill the 
pockets of individuals. This ſpirited 
declaration had its effect; they dared 
not to call him forth to fuch an exa- 


mination, - 
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mination, and I believe he ſtands alone, 
a practiſing phyſician in London, un- 
licenſed by the College. 
That they are a uſeleſs body of men 
combined, I apprehend is univerſally 
allowed; the following fact will bear 
me out in the aſſertion. A gentleman 
who had the honour of being phyſi- 
cian to the late King, calling acci- 
dentally on a city friend, and enquir- 
ing after the family, was told the 
miſtreſs of the houſe was juſt brought 
to-bed of a dead child. Having but 
an indifferent of opinion of men- mid- 
wives, to which the family was par- 
tial, he begged the father of the child 
to let him ſee the infant; and from 
what he ſaw, he was deſirous of ſeeing 
the ſurgeon that laid her, being con- 
vinced it had been deſtroyed in the 
birth. The man- midwife was ſent for, 
and on being privately aſked how he 
came to commit ſo horrid a deed ; his 
anſwer was, He did it at the went 
« requeſt 
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&« requeſt of the father.” This piece 
of intelligence the Doctor communi- 
cated to a female friend, a midwife 
who attended the royal family, and 
who, in hopes of checking ſuch acts in 
future, commiſſioned him to reprefent 
this ſtory, among others equally atro- 
cious, to the college of phyſicians, 
and to offer the ſum of one thouſand 
pounds to that ſociety, in order to 
found a courſe of lectures on mid- 
wifery, to be annually read to female 
practitioners, provided they would pa- 
troniſe it: but the College refuſed it; 
and, for this inattention to the lives 
| and health of the public at large, they 
were ſeverely handled by the ſame 
phyſician in. a pamphlet he ſoon after 
publiſhed, entitled, A Petition of the 
unborn Babes of England, to the Cen- 
fors of the College of Phyſicians. 

From all theſe circumſtances, ſo pre- 
Judicial to the character of the medical 
prcfeſlion, and from the deſpicable 

opinion 
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opinion I entertained of it, I was de- 
termined to withdraw myſelf from it ; 
to throw off my great wig, and live in 
future by the in/ide of my head. I did 
not, however, acquaint my maſter 
with my reaſons, but left him under a 
pretence of vettering my ten, WP 
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8 CH AP. VII. 


Joins a 0 ompany of Strollers. Some 
Account of their Performances. 
Meets with Miſs Slaſh'em. 


HE company I was to join was 

not the beſt equipped in the 
world; the manager had met with 
misfortunes. In removing from Win- 
cheſter to Saliſbury, the waggon con- 
veying his wardrobe, ſcenery, &c. 
took fire from the dryneſs of the axle- 
_ and deſtroyed his whole pro- 
perty * ; and fince this diſaſter, he had 
not 1 able to refit as before. He 
had come over to Saliſbury for a piece 
of water, a cloud or two, and a few 


* Property, in ſtage language, implies all the 
apparatus of the theatre, _ 
odd 
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odd things, and was upon his return 
to Wincheſter when he engaged me. 
He would have had me have made my 
appearance in tragedy ; but, as farce 
was my forte, and as a player gene- 
rally acquits himſelf beſt in a part to 
which he has been accuſtomed, I de- 
termined to come out in the Mok 
Doctor; and as the character I had 
played of Dr. Savage had furniſhed 
me with a dreſs, and his wardrobe 
was ſmall, he the more readily con- 
ſented. I ſoon made myſelf maſter of 
the part, and wiſhed only for an op- 
portunity of ſhewing him what I could 
do. But the time was not come; for, 
though we had got to Wincheſter, 
which was to- be our ſcene of action, 
the company had not met. 

In the interim we had a great deal 
todo; we had not only our theatre to 
get ready, and ſundry matters belong- 
ing to it to prepare, but we had an ap- 
plication to make to the mayor for 

6 2 leave 
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leave to perform; and as he was a 
ſtrange kind of man, our manager re- 
queſted I would wait upon him for the 
purpoſe. He was an oilman by trade, 
as big round as one of his butts ; had 
been exceedingly low bred, and was 
very proud of his office. When I en- 
tered his ſhop, he was ſerving a woman 
with a penny-worth of pickles, and 
was wriſt-deep in the jar. On my 
telling. him, © I waited on him as 
« mayor of the town.” —He put his 
dirty hand to my mouth, with a © Hold, 
« friend, not a word till I'm in the 
m Juſtice-room * ſo ſaying, having 
taken the money for his pickles, and 
wiped his hand on a filthy apron he 
had before him, he waddled into a 
back room, and defired me to follow 
him. When we were got into this 
place, which was ſomething like a 
counting-houſe, I began afreſh : © I 
« have taken the liberty, Sir, '—but 


he again Intefrupted me with, © Why, 
« friend, 
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« friend, you're in a plaguy hurry.— 
« Let me get into my great chair 
« firſt.” —I begged his worſhip's par- 
don, ſubmitted to etiquette, and when 
he was fairly enthroned, I told him 
my buſineſs ; that I was one of a com- 
pany of players, juſt arrived at Win- 
cheſter; and that as I underſtood he 
was mayor of the corporation, I waited 
on him to requeſt his leave to perform. 
« Hark'ee, young man,” ſays he, in a 
bellowing voice, though we civil 
% magiſtrates are mortal enemies to 
« any thing that looks like an armed 
force ; I'd rather, d'ye ſee, ſee a 
parcel of ſoldiers come into the town 
than a parcel of playmen, to pick 
our pockets, and corrupt our wives 
and daughters.” —At the mention of 
theſe laſt words, his wife, who had 
been liſtening at the door, bolted into 
the room, and aſked “ what buſineſs 
he was upon that occaſioned him to 
* mention her.” His worſhip imme- 
G 3 diately 
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diately ſoftened his tone, and replied, 
* Nothing, my dear, that concerns 


you; it is only a parcel of playmen 


* that want to play their rig in the 
% town, and I won't let em.“ Not 
let 'em, Mr. Girkin!” retorts ſhe, 


and what's the matter you wor 7 let 


« *em? If you want to be poplar, you 
« ab let em, and there's nothing 
„like being poßlar, while one keeps 
„% ſhop.” © But, do you know, my, 
“ dear,” returns his worſhip, © what a 
„ world o' harm theſe Player-volks 
« does?” © A f—t of the harm, 

ſays ſhe, © what's that to ws ?—It 
will keep families up late, and we 
* ſhall fell more candles and oil on 
© that account.“ Why—aye, to be 
„ {ure,” replies the mayor, “ there zs 
„ ſomething in that,” —* What's the 
cc tour, Mr. Playerman, you mean to 


„ ſhow away?'— About half after 


ſix, 1 told him, and end about half 
after ten. No,” ſays he, © that's 
f 0 too 
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„too ſoon, ſhops are ſcarce ſhut by 
e that time; make it /even, and you 
* ſhall have my conſent ; for the bu- 
ſineſs of the day muſt be over before 
I can ſuffer any May-games to take 
e place,” I told his worſhip we 
would obey his directions; and turn- 
ing round to thank Mrs. Girkin for her 
ſeaſonable interference, ſhe, with a nod, 
gently ſlapped me on the ſhoulder, wiſh- 
ed us ſucceſs, and told me, if we played 
Alexander the Great the firſt night, ſhe 
would certainly be there, for ſhe loved 
Alexander to her life—he was ſuch a 
proper man. As I was going out at 
the door, his worſhip bawled out— 
«© Remember we ſell oil and candles.” 

Having obtained permiſſion to open 
our houſe, our next buſineſs was to 
find one to open; for ſince our mana- 
ger's misfortune, a freſh company had 
taken poſſeſſion of the town, and 
though theſe were playing at South- 
ampton, it was not clear that we could 
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have the uſe of their theatre. On en- 
quiry we found it as we expected, and 
had another place to prepare. This bu- 
ſineſs delayed us ſome time, but it 
gave me an opportunity of learning a 
part or two to begin with, Alexander 
the Great exceeding the ſtrength of our 
forces; for, when we muſtered them 
on paper, we could not make a great- 
er number, men, women, and chil- 
dren, than fifteen. It was ſettled, 
therefore, that the firſt piece got up 
ſhould be Othello, or the Moor of Ve- 
nice, and that I ſhould take the part of 
the Moor. Having a tolerable good 
memory, I became perfect in it ſooner 
than I expected, and our company 
dropped into town from different parts 
pretty nearly together. But our prin- 
cipal heroine had not made her ap- 
pearance yet. Our manager told me, 
the belonged to a company in Buck- 
inghamſhire, and that he had ſome 
difficulty to engage her ; however, he 


had 
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had happily ſucceeded, and 8 
be his chief ſtrength ; for ſhe was 
very pretty woman and a good Jae 
both in tragedy and comedy, and had 
a very ſweet pipe. She was to be my 
Deſdemona. | 5 
We ſoon procured a tolerable room, 
and ſufficiently large. It had been a 
carpenter's workſhop, and was quick- 
ly fitted up for our purpoſe. As this 
lady ſent us word that ſhe could not | 
join us till the week after we had pro- 
poſed to open, we determined to com- 
mence without her; of courſe I had 
only to play in the after-piece, and had 
time to get up two or three more 
parts. Being a new performer, it was 
propoſed by our manager, that on the 
nights I and this new woman per- 
formed, the profits of the houſe ſhould 
be divided into three parts, of which 
each of us ſhould have one. This was 
a ſpur to my induſtry, and I was de- 


ſirous to get up as many characters as 
G4 I could. 
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I:could. Among the reft, were Ro- 
meo, Hamlet, Marplot, Archer, Be- 
nedict, and Bobadil. 

The entertainments given out for 
the firſt night were, the Journey to 
London, and the Mock Doctor; and 
though we deſigned to begin at fan, 
in compliment to the mayor, the houſe 
did not fill till near eight; and ſuch 
was our misfortune, that we were 
obliged to ſtudy his worſhip's intereſt 
more than we intended, for we could 
not begin till the houſe was pretty 
nearly full, and ſufficient money was 
taken at the door, to releaſe our ward- 
robe from pawn. This circumſtance I 
was not made acquainted with, till the 
houſe was opened. However, good 
luck ſtood our friend, we took eleven 
pounds preſently, and that did the bu- 
ſineſs. The clothes were brought in, 
and as our heads and legs were ready 
dreſſed, we had only to ſlip on the 
remainder. I was not in that predi- 

cament 
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cament myſelf, being dreſſed in the 
character of Dr. Savage; yet I felt for 
the embarraſſment of my friend the 
manager, and rejoiced with him at his 
delivery. 

The firſt night went off pretty well, 
no accident happening, but a piece of 
candle falling into the buſhy. part of 
Sir Francis's wig, which ſet fire to it; 
and Miſs Jenny being almoſt preſſed 
to death by Count Baſſet, who was 
beat down flat upon her, by the fall of 
a houſe, owing to the careleſſneſs of 
one of the ſcene-ſhifters. The conſe= 
quences, however, were no way fatal. 
The fire in Sir Francis's wig was ſoon 
extinguiſhed, by my lady's wrapping 
up his head in her wet handkerchief ;' 
for having a cold, her noſe. had run 
profuſely : and Miſs Jenny gave us to 
underſtand, that there was no harm 
done to Her, for as ſhe lay on her back, 
the count's weight was not more than 
ſhe could very well bear. It created a 
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laugh in the houſe, and the audience 
departed in good humour. 

It may be expected I ſhould ſay 
ſomething of myſelf, but modeſty en- 
Joins me to ſay no more, than Dr. Sa- 
vage being only a mock-dofor, I was 
equally at home both in one part and 
the other. Whether it was owing to 
me or the other performers, I will not 
pretend to determine; but the farce 
was ſo much liked, that we played no- 
thing elſe for ſix ſucceſſive nights, and 
the houſe was always full. It held ſe- 
venteen pounds, and as the expences 
were eleven, the manager put ſix in 
his pocket; but, not conſidering me 
yet as part of his eſtabliſhment, out of 
theſe ſix he gave me one, and as we 
performed three times a week, I 
thought it a great deal of money. 

Finding we were likely to ſucceed, 
we enlarged our theatre, and made it 
hold twenty-ſeven pounds; and we 
added an additional fiddle to our band, 

which 
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which before conſiſted only of two 
violins and a violincello; for we had 
it in contemplation to perform comic 
operas. Two of our company, in- 
deed, could not ſing, but we had a 
plan to make up the deficiency. When- 
ever theſe had a ſong to ſing, they were 
to ſtand. pretty near the ſide ſcenes; 
and a perſon without was to {ing it for 
them: we, by a ſimilar contrivance, 
performed the Beggar's Opera, and 
the manager found me exceedingly 
uſeful, as I coyld cut down a play to 
any number of characters. Now, there 
being more characters in this piece 
than our ſmall company could fill, I 
cut out all the whores and rogues, but 
two of each ſort, being perſuaded, 
that in theſe wicked and expenſive 
times, two rogues were enough to 
corrupt any man, and two whores ſuf⸗ 

ficient to ruin him. 
The week following our new he- 
roine joined us, and never was I more 
amazed 
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amazed in my life; for who ſhould 
this young lady be, but Miſs Biddy 
Slaſh'em, the daughter of Dr. Slaſh- 
'em of Highgate, where I was firſt re- 
ceived on my journey towards London. 
It was on a Saturday evening that ſhe 
arrived, an evening that we did not 
perform, and the manager, myſelf, 
and two or three of the principals, 
were regaling over a bowl of punch at 
a public-houſe. The manager was 
called out, in order to introduce her, 
and on her entering the room, the in- 
ſtant ſhe ſaw me, ſhe flew into my 
arms with rapture, and the next mo- 
ment, as in a paroxyſm of rage, ſhe 
caught hold of my ears, and ſhook 
me, till I was obliged to bawl out for 
relief; then again, ſhe almoſt ſmother- 
ed me with careſſes, and next burſt in- 
to a flood of tears. It is natural to 
conceive, that this inequality of con- 
duct, this conflict of paſſions, this 
mixture of love and anger, muſt have 

| been 
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been myſterious to all preſent but to 
me. I was conſcious I had not treated 
her well, in omitting to correſpond 
with her, and that for reaſons the 
reader will by-and-by know. How- 
ever, ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf, apo- 
logiſed to the company for her beha- 
viour, ſaid I was the oldeſt acquain- 
tance ſhe had, and that her tranſports 
in ſeeing me, where ſhe ſo little ex- 
pected it, had totally confuſed her. 

Differences being adjuſted, and mat- 
ters of ceremony ſettled, our topics be- 
came general, rolled upon the ſtate of 
the company, the ſucceſs we had met 
with, and our plan of operations in 
future; and towards the cloſe of the 
evening, the manager conceiving, as 
old acquaintance, we might wiſh to 
be left together; when the bowl was 
out, he propoſed retiring, and left us 
to ourſelves. 

We were no ſooner alone, but ſhe 
burſt into tears again, upbraided me 


3 with 
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with my cruel conduct, declared how 
much ſhe loved me, and ſaid ſhe had 
ſuffered greatly on my account. I beg- 
wed ſhe would ſuſpend her opinion of 
my conduct, till ſhe had heard my 
ſtory, which I would relate to her the 
firſt opportunity ; but that it was too 
long, and too intereſting, to enter in- 
to, at ſo late an hour in the evening, 
I aſked her, if ſhe was provided with 
a lodging, ſhe replied ſhe was, and 
hoped I would breakfaſt with her in 
the morning ; which having promiſed 
to do, I conducted her home, and 
left her, 
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Miſs Slaſt'em's Hiſtory. Remarks up- 
on Quakers : and a Pariſh Diſpoſal of 
Baſtard Children. 


HE next morning I waited on 
MViſs Slaſh'em at her lodgings, 
and found her neatly and elegantly 
dreſſed to receive me; ſhe was grown 
tall and ſlender, and had a fire in her 
eye that I never obſerved before. I 
could not help telling her, that 1 
thought ſhe was grown very hand- 
ſome, and that I was ſorry to ſee her 
in no better ſituation than myſelf, re- 
duced for bread to join a ſtrolling com- 
pany of players. She in return told 
me, that her meeting with me com- 
penſated for the rubs that ſhe had met 
with, and they were not a few. She 
| reminded 
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reminded me of having promiſed to 
recount my ſtory, and I told it as 
faithfully as I have laid it before my 
readers, excepting my attachment, 
with the vows I had made to Miſs 
Wildman, and an untruth or two I 
was obliged to tell, of having twice 
written to her, and receiving no an- 
ſwer. | 
When I came to that part of my 
ſtory, reſpecting the accident at Mr, 
Wildman's door, ſhe corroborated the 
paragraph I had read in the newſpa- 
pers, and told me ſhe had ſo far en- 
quired, as to find, that the coroner's 
inqueſt had acquitted me, and that the 
porter, though committed to priſon, as 
I did not appear againſt him, was diſ- 
charged at the following ſeſſions. 
When I had ended my ſtory, which 
ſhe obſerved, for the little time we had 
been ſeparated, was the fulleſt of 
events ſhe had ever heard of, ſhe gave 
me her's in the following manner. 
| « You 
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*,You muſt remember, my dear 
fellow, the critical ſituation you left 
me in: I concealed it as long as I 
could ; but not hearing from you, 
and having no friend to apply to, I 
was under a neceſſity of diſcovering 
it to my mother, and making a 
friend of her. Huſſey, ſays ſhe, 


* this comes of your hanging about 
the men.“ And though ſhe rated me 


cc 
6 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(e 


roundly for my miſconduct, as I ap- 
plied to her feelings, as a woman 
and my mother, ſhe wiſhed, if poſ- 
ſible, to keep it ſecret from my fa- 
ther; but that was impracticable; 


he had too keen an eye, not to ſee 


a viſible alteration in my perſon, 
and knew too much of the world, 
as he called it, to be hum-bugg'd. 
In ſhort, it was known to him three 
months before I lay in, and no poor 
devil, between father and mother, 
lived a more wretched life; up- 
braidings without number, and all 

« ſorts 
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* ſorts of unkind treatment. In ſhort, 
your cruel uſage, added to theirs, ſo 
& diſtreſſed me, that I was worn to a 
ſhadow; and had they not relaxed 
in their ſeverity, near the time of 
my lying-1n, I believe I ſhould have 
* died. Indeed, I fo frequently told 
them ſo, that they began to believe 
“ 1t: they, on this conlideration, were 
&« leſs ſevere to me at the laſt, and I 
« made ſhift to live through the try- 
ing time, having brought into the 
world a ſtill-born boy.—There ap- 
« pearing now to be no living witneſs 
e of my ſhame, and my father not 
e likely to be at any further expence, 
« after I was recovered, he began to 
“ ſoften his brow, and to reconcile the 
% matter to himſelf; but never could 
© be brought to look upon me again 
« with that pleaſure and ſatisfaction 


cc 
cc 


cc 


& 


he had formerly done. In ſhort, 


“ the life I then led determined me to 
& quit it, whenever I had an opportu- 
« nity, 
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nity, and this opportunity ſoon of- 
fered ; for having a ſtrolling com- 
pany in the village, which I heard 
were removing, I wrote a note to 
the manager, who was a ſingle 


man, and whom I had ſeen, to this 
effect: i 


« STR, 


« A damſel in diſtreſs ſtands in need 
of protection; ſhe fancies ſhe has 
abilities for the ſtage, or for any 
thing ; if you are inclined to try 
them, and have ſpirit enough to 
bring a ladder and carry her off ſe- 
cretly, you will find her at the one 
pair of ſtairs window of the red 
houſe, oppoſite the lamp poſt, No. 
119, on the road to London, on 


Friday morning next, between three 
and four o'clock.” 


« For, as you know my mother uſed 
to take the keys of the outer doors 
up into her room, I had no other 
* way 
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ce 


way of eſcaping. I prepared every 


thing for my elopement, put up my 


clothes in a bundle, and on the ap- 


pointed morning, being juſt break 
of day, I ſtole down to the window; 
and though I doubted of ſeeing the 
perſon I waited for, I no ſooner 
opened the ſhutter, than I found my 
Ranger with a ladder ready, and 
with all the vivacity and ſpirit I. 
could with. He handed me out, 
and we got clear off. It was a fine 
morning, and we walked away for 
Hampſtead, where he had provid- 
ed me a retreat, having thrown the 
ladder over a hedge by the road 
ſide. Here he kept me a week, 
and lived with me till his company 
removed to St. Albans, and we then 
followed. | 
« Your good ſenſe, my dear Ga- 
briel, will forgive me this raſh act. 
Could I have had your protection, I 
would have preferred it to that of 


all the men in the world; but as you 
„ had 
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had deſerted me, and my life was 


wretched, from a perſuaſion that it 
could not be more ſo, I ventured 
It was a bold en- 
terprize, as I was then ſcarce nine- 
teen, Mr. Rider, for that was my 
friend's name, was a tolerable good 
player, took a great deal of pains 
with me, and made me capable of 
earning my living before I had been 
three months with him. I came 
out at firſt in very trifling parts; 


but, before we left St. Albans, I had 


played Juliet, Deſdemona, and two 
or three other capital characters, 
and acquitted myſelf ſo well, that I 
began to think of ſtanding upon my 
own bottom. 

* had not been a great while at 
St. Albans before my father found 
me out, and wrote to me. After 
condemning my conduct, and ſome 
few chidings on that account, he 
* Proceeded to tell me, that if I would 
“quit 
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e 
* 
E 
cc 


ce 


IL ſhould be at the top of it. I thank - 
ed him for his offer, but L. would 


&- quit the way of life L was in, re- 
turn home, and be uſeful about the 


houſe, that both he and my mother 
would receive me kindly ;——but 1 


returned him for anſwer, that I was 
making great proficiency in the pro- 


feſſion I had taken up, and had the 
vanity to think, that, in a little time 


rather continue as I was; particu- 


larly as I could not be more dif- 
graced than I had been, and as his 


circumſtances were not ſo: great, but 


he could diſpenſe with a uſeleſs per- 


ſon about him. After this letter he 
left me to myſelf, and I never was 
importuned again upon the ſubject. 
l have written to my mother once 
or twice ſince, not to aſł any aſſiſt- 
ance, but merely to enquire after 
her and my father; but, as I never 
could obtain an anſwer, I wrote no 
more. All I know is, that, on en- 


00 quiry 
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* quiry from a perſon who was lately 
in the neighbourhood, I find that 
they are both well, and that his 


ſchool has very much encreaſed: 


« I continued with Mr. Rider up- 
wards of three quarters of a year, 
when a circumſtance happened that 
oceaſioned our ſeparation. - Whilſt 
I was at St. Alban's, a linen-draper's 
apprentice, a good-humoured lad, 
took a liking to me, and was ever 
behind the ſcenes, induſtrioufly at- 
tentive to pleaſe me; and as he was 
a generous youth, though without 
money, and would frequently pre- 
ſent me with a muſlin handkerchief 
or two, half a dozen pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, an apron, and other ne- 
ceſſary articles, I found it my inte- 
reſt to keep in with him ?, 


% In ſhort, no matter what it was,” 
interrupted I, © ſo he brought ſome- 
thing. You put me in mind, my 
dear Biddy, of the ducheſs of Ken- 
Vol. Il H « dal, 
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« dal, miſtreſs to George the fir{t: 
That prince being diſpoſed to give 
« her a ſervice of plate, fent his ſil- 
« verſmith to her for her orders as tg 
“ faſhion, and ſo on. As to faſhion, 
« ſays the, I am indiſſerent; all I de- 
ſire is, that you will make it rhicl 


and heavy.” I don't ſuppoſe you en- 


© quired how he came by theſe arfieles 
„ he gave you.“ 9 

« Not I, indeed,“ continued ſhe, 
that was no part of my cohoern: E 
ſuppoſe he paid his maſter for them.” 
« —They were acceptable to me, and 
& I took them, and, when we remov- 
« ed to Hertford, this young-man one 
“Sunday came over to ſee me; at'a 
„time when Mr. Rider was from 
& home, and not being akle to get him 
« away ſo ſoon as I wiſhed, Mr. Rider 
returned, and entered the room un- 
« expectedly at the moment the poor 


„boy was ſqueezing my Hand in rap- 


” tures. Mx. Rider jealous from 
v6; this 


I 
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this hour, and was feldom' after” ! in 


a good humour. I told him, there- 


fore, frankly, that I would continue 
no longer with him, but feave'Him 


and his company to themſelves; I 


accordingly applied to the manager 
of the Buckingham theatre, and as 


he: wanted a woman in my caſt of 
parts, I immediately joined his com. 


pany, at a ſalary of fonr and twenty 
ſhillings a week; and he, being a 
muſical man, raught me to ſing ; ſo 
that I am now a general player, 
Tragedy, comedy, opera, farce— 
nothing comes ami to me. , 
„And have you,” fays I, “ conti- 
nued with them till now?? 
« With ſome little interruption,” 


returned ſhe, “ I have. I went on 


1 
ic 

40 

66 

vc 


pretty ſmoothly for the firſt year; 


when an old/quaker at Buckingham, 


who had more of the ſinner in hint 
than the ſaint, and was reputed to 
17 very rieh, invited himſelf to 

H 2 « drink 


; 
| 
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<. drink tea with me at my lodgings; 1 
received him, and he made me 4 
* formal propoſal of ru A to live 
with him, with a— Verily friend 
© Slaſh'em, thou haſt a leering eye 
and a bewitching form, that'ftirreth 
my whole frame: I have been, ſince 
© I ſaw'thee, in ſuch an eternal fidpet 
© that never ſhall be again compoſed, 
© till thou condeſcendeſt to make me 
4 happy. I gave him to underſtand, 
that, in the profeſſion I was in, 1 
« earned a great deal of money; chat 
«if he took me out of it, I ſhould be 
« 2 conſiderable loſer, for that I might 
find an unwillingneſs to return, and 
4 that, of courſe, I could not think of 
changing my fituation, unleſs he 
« -wonld ſettle fifty pounds a year up- 
on me, which he conſented to, and 
J went home in a few days after to 
« his houſe: —you vill ſcarce credit 
the aſſertion, but it is nevertheleſs 
true, that 8 notwithſtanding 
a7 | « their 


their outward formality and ſtiffneſs, 
are as wanton as boys, and put on 
their formality only with their 
clothes. Mr. Broadbrim, the gen- 
« tleman I lived with, was about ſixty 
„years of age, and very much re- 
e ſpeed among the brotherhood. I 
* was dreſſed like one of them, and 
“ paſſed for his houſe-keeper, and 
* might have continued long with 
* him, had not the friends began to 
ſmoke him, as they called it, and 
“found out Wwho I was. Truly, 
friend Broadbrim, ſaid an old ac- 
* quaintance to him one day, and 
* which: I overheard from the next 
© re , thy houſekeeper ſavoureth 
too much of the fleſh, and betrayeth 
* an impurity, that becometh not thy 
age and outward ſanQtity.'—* Eben. 
<. ezer,, ſaid Mr. Broadbrim to him, 
Let not thy tongue outrun thy diſ- 

* cretion. Fleſh is ſometimes neceſ- 
I ary: to cheer the ſpirits and comfort 
H 3 © the. 
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the outward man. I can diſcover 
by thy eyes, that , alſo haſt thy 
wanton moments, and that though 
thy Heſh be weak, thy ſpirit is will- 
* ing. It was not always he could 
„% get off ſo well: in ſhort, he was ſo 
* laughed at by the young men, and 
Jeered by the old, that he could not 
* hold up againſt their ridicule, and 
having been threatened with an ex- 
« pulton from the ſociety, which he 
* dreaded more than any thing, he 
„ told me one day, unwilling as he 
« was, he muſt part with me, but 
that the fifty pounds a year I was 
5* welcome to keep; and if I did not 
& expoſe him, he would be a friend 
* to me whilſt he lived. I according- 
& ly quitted him, and returned to the 
« way of lite I was in before; joining 
« the Buckingham company again, at 
my former ſalary; but, as my own 
« miſtreſs, with the addition of fifty 


5 Neun a year regularly paid every 
5 « half 


«a a” 
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& half year. Our manager dying ſoon 
« after, the company broke up, and I 
am engaged here as you find me.“ 
I took the liberty to aſk her ſome , 
queſtions reſpecting the quakers ; ſhe 
replied—* that, indeed, ihe did not 
* know a great deal of them, having 
never .,converfed with any one of 
* them till ſhe became acquainted with 
Mr Broadbrim ; but that he had an 
* univerſal. acquaintance: among the 
* fraternity, and they were frequently 
at his houſe; that as far as ſhe could 
judge, they were the greateſt diſ- 
ſemblers in life; and that ſhe believ- 
; © ed, though they profeſſed more can 
* dour and more lincerity than the reſt 
of the world, they at the ſame time 
* had leſs of it; that ſhe knew it was 
a cuſtom, among them to have falſe. 
bills of parcels to ſhew to their cuſ- 
© tomers, by which they aſcertained. 
: Weir profit. to be very ſmall, when, 
„ ia 
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in fact, it was very large, and under 
a a pretence of dealing for diſcount on- 
ly, that diſcount was twenty-ſive cr 
thirty per cent. I know the Bir- 
mingbham manufacturers allow a diſ- 
count of twenty-five per cent. upon 
their bills, for ready money, and if 
a retailer gets no more, he gets a 
great / deal too much. But as my 
opinion of Miſs Slaſh'em's judgment 
was but indifferent, I ceaſed s 
ay further enquiries. 
She would fain have urged. me to 
woos in the ſame apartment with her; 
but I excuſed myſelf, under the de- 
claration of being the moſt inconſtant 
fellow alive, and the moſt unſettled; 
that it was uncertain whether I conti- 
nued in the profeſſion I was in, one 
month or twelve; but that whilſt I 
did, and that we were within reach of 
each other, I would ſee her, when the 
e and where 91 nen and 
1 ſhould 
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ſhould always think myſelf happy 
when I had it in has aer to — of 
uſe to her.. 0 
It may appear Aang that one 1 
the town as J was, ſhould decline 
Biddy Slaſh'em's-propofal,whoſe purſe 
as well as perſon would have been at 
my command; but the truth is, 1 
hated a ſettled connexion. I will he 
honeſt enough to own, that I fre- 
quently yielded to the bent of human 
nature, and if I had occaſionally a 
child or two ſworn to me unjuſtly, I 
compromiſed the matter with the pa- 
riſh where it was born, on the beſt 
terms I could, which ſeldom exceeds 
ed ten pounds and a treat to the over 
ſeers of the poor. That ten pounds 
will not bring a child up till it is able 
to get its living, we all know; but 
theſe guardians of the infant poor are 
charitable enough to remove it from a 
ſinful world as ſoom as poſſible. At an 
entertainment I gave upon one of theſe 
K occaſions, 
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occaſions, the church-warden inti- 

mated, when half drunk, that ten 
pounds was a good price for a baſtard 
child, as wrapping it up a night or 
two in a wet blanket, ſeldom failed 
of: ſending it to Heaven preſently. 

;.. Thoſe who manage the affairs of 
oy poor well, ſeldom fail to profit con- 
fiderably by ſuch management. In 
fmall pariſhes, houſekeepers will fre- 
quently pay a fine to be excuſed ſerv- 
ing pariſh offices, but not ſo in popu- 
lous and extenfive ones. I have known 
an inhabitant of St. Giles in London, 
make as much intereſt, and open as 
many houſes, to get choſen church- 
warden, as a man would, to be return- 
ed member Yor a borough, and both, 
perhaps, with a ſimilar view, that of 
enriching themſelves at the public ex- 
pence. The church-warden, perhaps, 
is a grocer, a chandler, a butcher, or a 
baker, and has thus not only an op- 
portunity of ſupplying the poor at his 


On 
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0701 price, but making a number of 
friends among thoſe he ſhall think pro- 
per to employ for the ſame purpoſe. 
Beſides, great ſums of money pals 
through his hands; and there are few 
tradeſmen but know welt how to pro- 
fit by ſuch a circumſtance. Indeed, 


whillt the affairs of the poor require 


management, the law obliges this ar- 
duous office to be undertaken by ſome 
of the inhabitants. What a happineſs 
it is to think they can enrich them 
ſelves by the e 
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Theatrical Bufinefe. An dotered ot 
| Miſe Slaſb'em's.. 7 a "Iv 


O the day following | our - ſtrength 
being augmented, we: gave out 
Romeo aud Juliet. I was to play Ro- 
meo, and Miſs Slaſh'em Juliet, and 
we had a full houfe ; but it ſo hap- 
pened, that when I came to the tomb- 
ſcene, though I had rehearſed it ſeve- 
ral times before, having nothing but 
the handle of an old ſpade to force the 
door, T was fo out of humour, that F 
drove at it with more violence than was 
requiſite, and the whole fabric came 
down upon poor Juliet, who lay with 
in, and I upon the top of it; ſhe re- 
ceived a contuſion on her forehead, 
and ſcreamed as for life. The au- 
dience 
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dience thinking ſhe was more hurt 
than in reality ſhe was, took part in 
her diſtreſs, and many of them jump- 
ed upon the ſtage to extricate her from 
her difficulty; and when they found 
the had a bump on her face, they 
very humanely excuſed onr going on 
with the piece, and deſired they. 


have the farce. It was the. "Meck 
Doctor again, and I acquitted myſelf 
with ſuch eclat, that the accident in 
the play was forgotten. U ea 

The next day the Mayor' 8 lady, 


would' play Alexander the Great, and 
though 1 it required for the procefſion 
greater ſtock of clothes than our l 
robe could furniſh, and we made this 
as an excuſe, yet the difficulty was got 
over, as, through her intereſt, we were 
to have the uſe of half a 3 ſur- 
plices from the college, and as many 
vergers coats from the abbey; and if 
we wanted it, ſhe ſaid, we ſhould have 
= 
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the Mayor's mace, and the reſt of the 
inſignia of his office : but the gentleman 
who was to play Alexander (for all 
players, be the 7 ever ſo low, are gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen) ; I ſay, the 
the gentlemen who was to play Alex; 
ander, obſerved that the crown s 
not come from the tinman's, and a 
man might as well attempt the ca- 
racter of a general without a trun- 
cheon, as a king in proceſſion without 
a crown. This want was too great to 
admit of any ſubſtitute, and the'death 
of Alexander was obliged to be poſt- 
POR till a farther dax. 

With the aſſiſtance of brown paper 
and vinegar, Miſs Slafh'em ſoon got 
rid of the protuberance on her fore- 
head, and in a day or two, we were 
to appear in the characters of Orbelto 
and De/demona ; the evening came, and 
the houſe was again as full as it cotild 
hold. Seldom a night we played, but 
ſome awkward accident occurred that 
made 
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made the audience laugh as much at a 
tragedy, as at the drolleſt farce we could 
perform; and I verily believe, the 
hopes of ſuch accidents drew more to 
the theatre than any real inclination to 
ſee the piece ; and fortune,: fome how 
or other, . concurred to be of uſe to 
us in this particular. I had blacked 
my face for the character of the Moor, 
and finding the houſe full, was in the 
beſt of ſpirits; and my Deſdemona 
looking more lovely than I had ever 
ſeen her, having never rehearſed the 
part with my face blacked, I forgot 
myſelf, and when I was to embrace 
her, I could not reſiſt kiſſing her with 
fervency ; the - misfortune - was, the 
black came: of from my face upon 
her's, the houſe laughed immoderate- 
ly, and the was ſo mortified, that fhe 
gave me ſuch a back-handed flap on 
the face as ſet my mouth a=bleeding'!: 
the houſe was in a roar of applauſe, 
| be and 
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and nothing was heard from all you 


of! it but encore, . 
1 mention theſe occurrences as the 


| only matters worthy obſervation in 


ſuch a vagabond company as T had the 


honour to belong to. If it hurt our 


reputation, it however filled our poc- 


kets, for the nights I played, I ſeldom 


divided leſs than between 1 and ann 


: pounds. 


In a very few days the crown was 
completed, and the play of Alexander 
given out; but Mrs. Mayorefs having 
Jprained her ancle, could not poffibly 
be preſent ; it was lucky, indeed, that 
ſhe had ſprained her ancle, as ſhe 


would have been diſappointed in the 


performance. Alexander the Great 
having, the night before, dranktoo many 
libations to the god Bacchus, at the 
ale-houfe where he ſpent the evening; ; 
had quarreled with ſome of the com- 
pany, and u. beat one man very 
| . * 
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much. The confequence was, that 
he got a warrant from the Mayor, and 
juſt as the piece was going to begin, a 
conſtable found his way behind the 
ſcenes, ſeized Alexander by the collar, 
and took him away.in his royal robes 
to Mr. Girkin's juſtice-room, with A 
whole mob behind him, and on Mrs. 
Girkin's enquiring wha all that rabble 
was below; his worſhip told her, with 
a.degree of. plealantry, © That, ag me 
« was too lame to go to the play- . 
6c ſhop 3 Alexander the Great, -witk 
* bis body guards, was come to play 
the part at her houſe.” In ſhort, 
this unlucky circumſtance obliged us to 
apologize to the audience for changing 
the piece, and another was exhibited 
in its room. 
The Mayor, i in his time, 8 been 
a gallant ſpark, and a great admirer of 
the ladies, and though he was now on 
the verge of ſixty, he had ſomehow or 
other been ſmitten by the Cupids in 
Miſs 
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Miſs Slaſh'em's eyes, and longed for 
nothing ſo much as a tete-a-tete with 
her; but the difficulty was how to ſee 
her, and not fall under the obſervation 
of his wife, who, when her reſent- 
ment was rouſed, was one of the 
greateſt viragos in the city of Win- 
cheſter. He had once expreſſed an 
inclination that Mrs. Girkin would 
alk Mis Slaſh'em ſome afternoon to 
tea. Mils Slaſh'em to tea !—Invite 
% vagabond player to of houſe to 
% tea!” exclaimed Mrs. Girkin. * Sure 
* man, you muſt be out of your 
* ſenſes !—What's become of all you 
% dignity, Mr. Girkin ? What do you 
& think the ladies of our corporation 
« would ſay, were they to, hear of 
« ſuch a thing? We ſhould be the jeſt 
“of the whole city.” This Mr. Mayor 
told Mis Slaſh'em one afternoon at her 
lodgings, and ſhe told it to me again; 
for, finding his wife would not receive 
her, he found a way to invite himſelf 


o 


to 
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to the object of his wiſhes, by wait- 
ing on Biddy Slaſh'em with a preſent 


9 ſmall jar of olives, as an acknow- 


ledgment, he was pleaſed to fay, for 
the entertainment ſhe had afforded 
him at the . play-ſhop, Biddy, who, 
I found, was always open- handed, 
more ready to receive than people are 
to give, and nothing ſeeming to come 
amiſs to her, encouraged the Mayor's 
viſits, as ſhe had done thoſe of the 
linen-draper's apprentice at St. Alban's; 
and indeed he was there oftener than 
it was convenient or agreeable to me. 
He uſed to viſit her in the evenings 
ve did not perform, under a pretence of 
going to a new eſtabliſhed club. But 
his wife ſuſpected him, had him traced, 
and found out his haunts. 

One morning at breakfaſt with Miſs 
Slaſh'em, ſhe gave me the following 
account of the laſt of the Mayor's 
_ viſits: © The evening before laſt,” 
{aid ſhe, 8 he tapped at my door, call- 
&« ing 
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«c 


ing in an under voice, my dear 


Biddy, are you alone? I told him 


* 
cc 


ing them all dhe time.. 


I was, and he waddled in with a 
bottle of Lucca olives in his hand, 
which, he ſaid, he brought for my 
own eating; they were juſt import- 
ed, and fome of the beſt of the 


 kind—he begged for a plate that he 
might ſhow me how goed they 
were. I handed a plate, and he 
© turned them out; for the bottle 


held but a pint. Few as there 


were, he fell voraciouſſy to work, 


and would ſcarce give me an oppor- 


tunity of taſting them. I put one 


into my mouth out of complaiſance, 
and indeed hu one, as tis a fruit I 


am not very fond of. He aſked me 


to take another, but I told him, I 


never eat ſuch things in an after- 


noon ; he aſked me no more; but 
PREY ah the whole of them him- 
ſelf, whilſt he was with me, * 


She 
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She paid me the compliment to ſay, 
that ſhe — wiſhed him away, as ſhe 
expected me; but ſhe could not get 
rid of him, — he kept teaſing her the 
whole evening. Often would” he 

break out into fits of ecſtaſy, ſqueez- 
ing my hand, fays ſhe, © or preſſing 
* my knees, with, Thou dear little 

charming e every limb of 
&« him in motion and then to the 
« olives again, with, They are very 
* fine fruit—T brought them purely for 
your own eating.“ He ſhould have 
« ſaid his own ; for, as I obſerved be- 
« fore, he devoured the whole of 
* them. At laſt,” fays Miſs Slaſh'em,, - 
&« I heard ſome one coming up ſtairs,” 
for her apartment communicated with 
the paſſage, and that with the ftreet ; 
and the Mayor was exceedingly alarm- 
ed leſt he would be diſcovered: for 
e he told me, continued ſhe, that 
«if bis coming to me was known to 
„ his wife, he ſhould never hear the 
| « laſt 
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<c 


laſt of it.” He tried to get nnder 


the bed. Miſs Slaſh'em had but one 
room, and the bed ſtood at the farther 
end of it. © He tried,” ſays ſhe, * to 
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get under the bed, but his belly was 
too big, and it was impracticable. 
I then pointed to a ſmall cloſet, and 
hurried kim into it; but it. was ſo, 
ſhallow, that the door would not 
ſhut cloſe, and he was under the 

neceſſity of ſtanding tiptoe, and 
holding it to. Having thus con- 
cealed him, I opened the chamber-, 
door to a perſon that Knocked, con- 
ceiving it to be you, but I was diſ- 
appointed; it was a woman tole— 
rably well dreſſed, about the age of 
forty, and in 8 pretty 
nearly as big as the Mayor; her 
face was as red as the gills of a turkey- 
cock, and ſhe ſeemed to be out of 


breath with climbing the ſtairs. 


She aſked, if my name was Slafh' em, 
and on my telling her it was, apo- 


= logiled 
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logiſed for the abrupt viſit ſhe had 
* made me, but that her peace of 
„ mind was at ſtake, and ſhe hoped [ 
would excuſe it. She ſaid her name 
was Girkin,—l was a good deal 
alarmed at this, as I feared a diſ- 
covery, and dreaded the conſe- 
quences, 25 ſhe ſeemed to be a vio- 
lent one. Miſs Slaſh'em,” ſays 
Mrs. Girkin, throwing herſelf into 
a great armed chair, have you 8 
my huſband lately?' Madam,“ re- 
plied], © I am a ſtranger to your huſ- 
4 band; and ſhould not know him was 
« I to fee him. Then, you are 
greatly belied, ſays ſhe, © for I un- 
derſtand he rifits this houſe often.“ 
If that be the caſe,” returned I, his 
« viſits muſt be to ſome perſon below 
“ or above, for the houſe is full of 
“ lodgers it cannot be to me. I 
© beg your pardon, ſays ſhe, * if [ 
© do you wrong; but you muſt know, 
Miss Slaſh' * my huſband, Mr. 


© Girkig— 
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Girkin—that, Is Mr. Mayor, though 
an, old man, is a very wicked old 
man; nothing that wears a cap can 
clone him ; I can't keep a maid fer- 
vant for "THEE he is always pulling 
and hauling them about ; and all to 
no purpoſe ; if you knew as much 
as I know, you'd be of my way of 
thinking; there is not a trull that 
comes into the ſhop for a halfpenny- 
worth of vinegar, or a farthing's- 
worth of matches, that he is not leer- 
ing at, and to his 7crnal diſgrace. 
He is a gentleman, Miſs Slaſh'em, a 
juſtice of the king's peace, and a man 
of dignity ; and he owes it all to me; 
for, if I had not inſiſted upon KR 
taking up his freedom, he would 
not have been Mayor of Win- 
cheſter now; nor ſhould we ever 
have been i) as we are: but 


I'll expoſe the wretch, I'll let the cor- 


poration know—they take him to be 


a man of ſenſe ; but, between you 


and me, there is not a greater fool 


a under 
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under heaven.—When there is any 
a «thing in the. ſaſticing way going on, 

am always obliged to help out 3 
© bt. I would not have him know I 
© ſaid ſo on any account, for we may 
© as well keep peace at home, if one 
gan; that makes me keep it a ſecret; 
and 1 look upon you, Miſs Slaſh'em, 
* tobea lady of too much honour to 
© tell it again.“ I told her, ſhe might 
« rely upon me, that nothing ſhe had 
e (aid ſhould tranſpire. At this mo- 
“ment the olive bottle ſtruck her eye, 
as it ſtood upon the mantle piece. 
She took hold of it, ſaid © ſhe knew 
thar bottle, and he muſt have been 
with me this afternoon, for that the 
bottle came from her ſhop, and that 
within theſe two hours ; as the ham- 
per that contained them was juſt 
brought to their houſe, and had 
ſcarce been opened; ſo that I am 
© ſure I am right, and doubt whether 
© he is not concealed ſome where in 
Vor. II. 1 * the 
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© the room now; caſting her eyes 
round the chamber.—I affured her 
* it was all conjecture. Don't dis- 
ſemble, Miſs Slaſh'em,” ſays ſhe, red- 
“ dening with anger, don't tell me a 
lie; it's a ſhame for any woman to 
encourage another woman's: huſ- 
band, as you have done mine. 
Mr. Girkin is a poor mean-fpirited 
wretch, or he'd be above conde- 
ſcending to come into the lodgings 
of a vagabond actreſs and ftrolling 
ſtrumpet. I defired her, if ſhe did 
& not know how to behave herſelf, to 
„ leave my room; for I could not 
« ſuffer myſelf to be inſulted to my 
« face. At this ſhe grew more angry 
&« ſtill, abuſed her huſband in the 
“ groſſeſt terms, calling me a preva- 
« ricating huſſey— ſaid, that ſtrolling 
“% players were a nuſance to every 
« place they came into—and that ſhe 
„ would take care to have us all ſent to 


« priſon: in ſhort, ſhe ſtormed fo 


1 8 © loud, 
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loud, and made ſuch a riot as brought 


up the family from below. They 
endeavoured to pacify her, but all 
to no purpoſe : the was told, ſhe 
ſaid, he came into the houſe but a 
little before her, and, from the olive 


G ben ſhe was ſure he was not far 
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off at that moment. Mr. Girkin 
hearing this, and endeavouring, by 
riſing higher on his toes, to pull the 
cloſet door cloſer, loſt his equili- 
brium, and tumbled forward right 
into the room, throwing down a 
chair on which a chamber-pot ſtood, 
which the ladies had, during this 
converſation, made uſe of, and broke 
it into a thouſand pieces. At this 


accident, ſhe got up in the utmoſt 


fury ;" cried, © now the murder's 


out :* ſhe kicked him ſeveral times, 


e and gave her tongue full play. A 
pretty figure, truly,“ ſays ſhe, *© for 


© the mayor of a town! Ar'n't you 


ee you ſneaking pain ſee- 


I 2 «* yourſelf 
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© yourſelf ſo expoſed? Is this your 
* dignity ?-—What will the corporation 


5 fay? for I'll take care to have it 


* known throughout the city. —Is this 
the return I'm to have, for all my 
© pains to make a gentleman of you ? — 
« Not a word could ſhe get from 
him; at which ſhe picked up his 
& hat with one hand, and his cane 
« with the other, and laid on upon 
% him with both, ſo unmercifully, 
i that the pcor hen-pecked devil could 
« eſcape only by flight. He made the 


% beſt of his way down the ſtairs, and 
4 ſhe after him, and I thus got rid of 


« my company altogether.” 
Miſs Slaſh'em aſked me, if I had 
heard of it from any one but her. 
“Not ſo particularly,” replied I, © as 
vou have related it; but the greater 
« part of the ſtory is in every one's 
„ mouth, and his worſhip is ſo much 
« laughed at, that he dare not ſhew 
4 his face abroad. There is a ratlety 
«of 
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« of tales reſpecting it, One is, that 
he was found in bed with you; an- 
other, that you concealed him in the 
„ bed; another, that Mrs. Girkin 
threw the chamber-por at his head ; 
another, that he was not diſcovered 
at all, but made his eſcape ont of 2 
back-window upon a ſhed beneath 
it; and as ſtories never loſe by carry- 
ing, it is ſaid, that his weight car- 
0 ricd him through that ſhed, and that 
« he fell right into a water- tub below. 
In ſhort, there are always as many 
e ſtories as there are perſons to tell it; 
« for ſo happy are moſt people at in- 
« vention, that they generally add 
« ſome little of their own ; fo that if 
you hear a ſtory at a tenth or twelfth 
% hand, the ſpurious tale bears no re- 
« ſemblance to its original. But the 
« werlſt ſtory, my dear Biddy, ſays 
I, “ is, that an order is come down 
« this morning from the mayor, not 
« to perform any more under the peril 


I 3 * 
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“ of commitment. I have no doubt 
* but it's Mrs. Girkin's doings, but 
that's of little conſequence to us. 
The manager is gone to the mayor 
« to ſee what can be done; and if his 
i « application proves ineffectual, we 
41 * muſt pack up and be gone.” 
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CHA KEE 


Quits the Profeſſion of a Pla yer, and 
turns Author. Leaves the Kingdom. 


7 OTHING would do; the Mayor 
told our manager, that is to ſay, 
Mrs. Girkin told him for her huſband, 
that he had tried us, and found we 
were a parcel of idle, noiſy vagrants, 
and would not ſuffer us to perform any 
more, and that we muſt troop off. 
As there was no alternative, it was pro- 
poſed to move to the Devizes; with 
reſpect to myſelf, as I had played the 
fool too long, 1 refolved to quit them. 
I was maſter of more than twenty 
pounds, and determined to go for Lon- 
don, where I might have a chance of 
once more ſeeing Miſs Wildman. I 
accordingly communicated my inten- 
tions to the manager, took my leave 
FS of 
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of Miſs Slaſh'em, wiſhed them better 
ſuccefs at the next place, and in a day 
or two arrived in the metropolis. 

I took a lodging in a cheap part of 
the town, and before I ſettled upon 
any plan, I went into the neighbour- 
hood of Berkeley Square, enquired for 
the family of the Wildmans, and 
was informed, that Mr. Wildman had 
left his houſe three years ago, and re- 
tired to his feat in the north, and that 
his daughter, it was reported, was 
ſince married to a foreign gentleman. 
I don't know that any thing hurt me 
more for the preſent moment; I was 
for tearing off her ring, which had 
been conſtantly on my finger ever 
ſince I had received it; but, on reflec- 
tion, was led to hope, that this report, 
as thouſands of others are, was ground- 
leſs, and it would be folly to act raſhly, 
and wiſer to reſt contented, till 1 had 
an opportunity of being better in- 


formed. | 
| Tired 
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Tired with a life of ſervitude, and 
being under the controul of any one, I 
reſolved to continue my own maſter 
as long as I could; I therefore deter- 
mined- to turn author; but as my 
purſe was not very deep, and it was 
expenſive living in London, I could 
not wait for the completion of any 
elaborate or voluminous work, but 
found it neceſſary to write for the pre- 
ſent moment, and turn my thoughts 
to the temporary matter of the day. 
Beſides, however enabled I might have 
been to have waited till I could have 
completed ſome work of credit, I found 
myſelf diſinclined, from the poor en- 
couragement authors meet with. Ela- 
borate performances are encouraged, 
only as the ſciences, which is in an in- 
verſe ratio to their utility. An opera- 
dancer will gain more money annually 
than all the profeſſors of a univerſity 
together, and the wages of an expert 
hair-dreſſer, or a good cook, will 
of 1 5 double 
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double thoſe of a preceptor, let that 
preceptor be who he will. Politics, 
then, was my theme, and as I found it 
was the temper of the times to rail at 
adminiſtration, right or wrong; I ſet 
out upon the ſame principle: I accord- 
ingly wrote a paper in oppoſition to 
government, arraigned the conduct of 
the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, ſhewed, 
in a variety of arguments, that he was 
Haſtening the downfal of this nation, 
when, in fact, I thought the contrary ; 
and when I had completed it, I en- 
titled it tbe Flogger, Having copied 
it fair, and in a very legible hand, I 
read it over to myſelf twenty times, 
and was ſo well ſatisfied with my pro- 
duction, that I concluded I ſhould 
not only get a great deal of money by 
it, but ſhould raiſe my reputation as 
an author. 

I carried it to the little libeller, who 
lived then in Piccadilly, but now ma- 
aufactures a newſpaper, and wiſhed 
| him 
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him to become the purchaſer, telling 
him I could furniſn him with ſuch a 
paper two or three times a week. 
« And what am I to do with it?” ſays 
he, running his eyes haſtily over the 
firſt half ſheet ; © publiſh it,” fays J, 
* if you think proper.” —No, no,” 
ſays he, it will not do to publiſh, it 
< 18 not ſcurrilous enough for me to 
“% have any thing to do with it.—Po- 
* litics,” continues he, is a dry dull 
«© ſubject, and never will go down 
“ without. a great deal of virulence.” 
I told him, if he would have patience 
to go through with it, he would find 
that I had handled the miniſter rather 
ſeverely. —© Rather ſeverely !.' retorts 
he; © I muſt have libel in every line. 
Strange as you may think the decla- 
“ration, argument will not do now 
« a- days ——reaſon is out of the 
«. queſtion.— Was a party pamphlet 
«. wrote now by the pen of a Sydney 
4 or a Temple, if it contained nothing 
| I 6 but 
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but argument and r- ſon, it would 


not ſell enough to pay paper and 


print; but, put reaſon, argu- 


ment, ſenſe, out of the queſtion, 
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* fill it with inveQtive, libel, and trea- 


ſon, and every one will buy it.” — 
But ſuch a publication,” replied I, 
would be dangerous, and ſubject the 


« publiſher to the ſevereſt penalties.” 
—* Dangerous?” returns he, I know 
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that very well, but there's nothing 
to be done in our way without dan- 


ger. The literary age is paſt and 


gone ; and, if it was not for New- 
gate, pillory, and the like, a book- 
ſeller now would hardly get bread 
to eat: no, no, friend, you muſt 
never ſet up for an author, if you're 
afraid of your ears; — I have made, 
thank God, a pretty ſnug fortune, 
but it was not without a great deal 
of danger.“ In ſhort, I found no- 


thing was to be done with him; of 
courle left him, and applied to ano- 


ther, 
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ther, a man not quite ſo violent as the 
laſt; he deſired me to leave it till the 
next morning, and he would then give 
me an anſwer. I called as he directed 
me, and was told it would not ſuit 
him, for there was nothing more in it 
than a man might read every day in 
the newſpapers at little or no EXPENCE, | 
In ſhort, that J had taken the wrong 
ſide of the queſtion, and ſhonld only 
get into the pillory for my pains. 
As I was convinced that ſtanding in 
a pillory was the readieſt way to get 
penſioned *, it did not difcourage me; 
I returned to my lodging, wrote it 
afreſn, and threw as much libel into it 
as the little libeller had recommended; 
I carried it to him again, but I could 
not perſuade him to look at it. Thus 
diſtreſſed, I took it to a third, and on 
reading ſome few lines, he diſcovered 
n to tell me, that he valued = 
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Dr. 8S—— was lo puniſhed for a libel, 
. quiet 
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quiet at too great a rate to embark in 
faction and treaſon, and thar if I was 
wiſe, I would put it into the fire. 
What to do now I could not tell. 1 
took it to an obſcure printer, who I 
knew would print anything for money : 
he read it, and told me, if I could find 
any one to publiſh it, he was ſure it 
would have a rapid fale; for that he 
had not ſeen more libel and treaſon in 
ſo ſmall a compaſs for a long time. 1 
was convinced J had ſteered clear of the 
laſt; and as to the firſt, I thought little 
about it. I aſked him if he would 
print it for me, and what it would coſt : 
he told me it would make a ſheet and 
a half in ſmall folio, which would fell 
for three-pence, and that five hundred 
of them would coſt about two guineas, 
which, if fold, would produce four 
pounds ten ſhillings. I reſolved to run 
the riſk of this ſum ; and as parliament 
was ſitting, determined to be the ſell- 
er * them myſelf. He told me he 
8 could 
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could keep the preſs ſtanding, and if! 
found a demand for them, a ſecond. 
five hundred would not coſt me above 
_ twenty-ſeven ſhillings. He ſaid he had 
a ſtall in a very great thoroughfare, 
where I might ſay they were to be had; 
and he would recommend me a poor 
decrepid old woman to ſell them, whom 
no one would think it worth while to 
trouble upon the occaſion; that I might 
give her her ſtory; and ſhe might ac- 
knowledge herſelf to be both author 
and printer; that I need not be ſeen in 
the buſineſs, but that I might call as 
another cuſtomer, two or three. times a 
day, and take her money as ſhe fold . 
them; and that the cuſtomary allow- 
ance I muſt make to the trade, was 
any bookſeller to be the publiſher, 
would be ſufficient to pay every ex- 
pence; and at the ſame time I ſhould 
be certain of receiving my money, 
which might not be the caſe if I put 


them out of my own hands. Be- 
& ſides,” 


8 
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ſides,” continues he, © you are not 
aware of the frauds of theſe men. 
If you give a bookſeller a work to 
get printed, and conclude upon an 
edition of five hundred; they will 
order ſeven hundred and fifty, or 


perhaps more, to be printed, and 


call all above five hundred their 
own, fell all theſe their own firſt, 
and account with you for the re- 
mainder. I knew a dignitary of the 
church, whoſe ſermon, preached 
before the Houſe of Commons, was 
ordered ' to be printed; a certain 
bookſeller in Fleet-ſtreet was the 
publiſher ; and from rhe compli- 
ments the author received at court, 
and other places, he had every rea- 

ſon to think a great number had 

been ſold. One ſays, * I have been 


* richly entertained, Doctor, with your 
© ſermon this morning.“ Another, I 
have been in cloſe converſe with 


you all the fore part of this day. 
Another, 
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* Another, I have but juſt quitted 
you, and here you are again.“ In 
** ſhort, ten or a dozen friends had 
* given him to underſtand they had 
« purchaſed his diſcourſe; and when. 
„he came to ſettle the account with 
„his bookſeller, to his great mortiſi- 
cation and ſurpriſe, only three co 
„ pies had been fold.” Rogues, they 
ſay, are honeſt to each other, but not, 
we find, among this tribe of men. A 
printer once told me, that two book- 
ſellers jointly bought a manuſcript, 
and agreed that one thouſand copies 
ſhould be printed, and be divided be- 
tween them. He who furniſhed the 
paper ſent in ſufficient for one thous * 
ſand two hundred and fifty, and re- 
queſted an extra two hundred and fifty 
might be printed off, and laid by for 
him, unknown to the other. The 
printer, an honeſt man, made no re- 
ply, but determined not to do it. 
However, a day or two after, the 


other bookſeller ſent in paper for twa 
hundred 
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hundred and fifty copies, and begged 
a ſimilar favour. He now reſolved to 
profit by theſe raſcals, worked off the 
two hundred and fifty extra for each, 
put them both on a footing, and 
_ afforded them the ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion of thinking they had cheated each 
other, 
All this ſeemed ſo feaſible, that I 
was bent upon trying the experiment, 
and being my own publiſher. Five 
hundred were printed, the ſtall ſup- 
plied, and the old woman appointed to 
{ell them at threepence each: and that 
they might fall into the hands of the 
great, I dreſſed myſelf in ſome old clothes 
I borrowed of one of the printer's de- 
vils, put a patch upon one of my eyes, 
fuch a wig upon my head as ſhoe- 
blacks in London ftreets 'wipe ſhoes 
with, and with an apron tucked up 
before me, I took two hundred of 
them to the parliament houſe, and as 
the members went in or came out, I 
bawled out, © The Flogger, an' pleaſe 
| your 
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_ * your | honours; the moſt ſpirited 
“paper that ever was publiſhed, your 
* honours!” This anſwered my pur- 
poſe ; they laughed at the conceit ; 
ſome would give me a blow, in good 
humour, with tlieir canes; but they 
molt of them purchaſed; and inſtead 
of . three-pence, none gave me leſs. ' 
than ſixpence; moſt of them a ſhil- 
ting, and ſome few half a crown, for 
my oddity. In ſhort, I ſold them to 
the laſt paper, and got upwards of 
{even pounds for the two hundred. 
On my return to my ſhop, I found 
very few were ſold. But the next day 
the Houſe of Commons did me the 
favour to eſtabliſh its ſale ; for it was 
reſolved to be the moſt atrocious libel 
that ever was publiſhed ; and it was' 
moved and carried, that the publiſher 
of the ſaid Flogger ſhould be taken 
into cuſtody, and that the attorney- 
general ſhould proſecute. This being 


made public the next day, I took care 
to. 
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to have it in all the newſpapers where 
the ſaid libel was fold ; and fuch was 
the demand for it, that we could not 
print faſt enough. Sixteen thouſand 
of them were ſold in the firſt week, by 
which I cleared upwards of fifty pounds. 
So much encouragement urged me to 
proceed ; and the week following, I 
wrote a ſecond paper, if poſſible more 
virulent than the firſt, and it ſold 
equally well. The King's meſſengers 
were after the author and publiſher, 
They called at the ftall where theſe 
Papers were ſold; and the following 
was the dialogue between the old wo- 
man and them; the old lady drawl- 
ing out her anſwers as if ſhe was faint, 


and almoſt dying. 


Firſt Meſſenger. Who is the pub- 
liſher of this paper ? 

Old Woman, I am the publiſher. 
Second Meſſenger. If you are the 
publiſher, who is the author ? 

Old 
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Old Woman. I am the author too. 
Firſt Meſſenger. (laughing. ) If you 
are both author and publiſher, you can 
certainly tell us who is the printer? 
Old Woman. Why, gentlemen, I 
am all three, author, printer, and pub- 
lüſher. ä 
As they could get nothing more 
from her, they turned upon their 
heel, the firſt meſſenger crying out, 
« D-mn you, you old bitch we'll 
take care of you.” _ 
Old Woman. Heaveñ bleſs your cha- 
rity, gentlemen; I pray God you 


would; for I am not able to take care 
of myſelf | 


In fact, this woman did not know 
the author; for I paſſed only as a rune 
ner between the printer and her. My. 
whole care was to ſecrete myſelf, and 
to take the money from her as faſt as 
ſhe ſold them, which I contrived, and 
was enabled to do, through a variety 

of 
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of diſguiſes; having changed my 
dging to a more obſcure part of the 
town, and to a houſe more ſuitable to 
the appearance I made. 

So much truth did the little libeller 
in Piccadilly tell me, and ſo rich I be- 
came by the ſale of this paper only, 
which I publiſhed once a week, that in 
the ſpace of {ix months, I found my- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of five hundred and ſe- 
venty pounds, and all expences paid: 
but, during all this time, I was at hide- 
and-ſeek. A proclamation had been 
iſſued, offering a reward to apprehend 
me; but, as the Treaſury have made 
a practice lately of not paying ſuch re- 
wards, when called on *, no one paid 
any regard to it; however, as I found 
my ſpirit for writing libels nearly ex- 
hauſted, and the avidity of the people 
almoſt ſatiated, I dropped the publica- 


* The caſe of Wheble the bookſeller veri- 
fies this aſſertion. 
tion 3 
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tion; and that the matter, if poſſible, 
might blow over, I thought it beſt to 


get out of the way, and therefore took 
a trip to the Continent, 
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